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“THE NATIVE RACES OF COLOMBIA.” 
BY E. G. BARNEY. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


The temples of the Chibcha, were not generally of a sumptu- 
ous character. That of Isaca’ or Suamos, in the northern part of 
the present State of Boyaca and at, or near, the place where the 
“Culture hero” of the nation, is said to have disappeared, as sta- 
ted in a former paper, was by far the grandest, most sumptuous 
and most sacred of all the temples existing within the territory 
of the Chibcha at the time of the conquest. 

This temple has been described as being of vast proportions 
and by a few writers as having been richly adorned with gold 
and precious stones, but the simple narrative of its destruction, 
seems to throw doubts upon the stories of its magnificence. 

The Spaniards had entered the town at night-fall, and awaited 
the morning to begin the work of pillage. Two soldiers however 
climbed in through an open window with lighted torches, and 
were at first surprised and overawed to find themselves in the 
presence of a priest, whose /ong gray beard and majestic appear- 
ance, caused them to pause in astonishment ; but a moment after, 
on seeing a long line of mummies, or embalmed bodies, adorned 
with gold and jewels, their cupidity overcame their fear, and hasti- 
ly placing their torches upon the floor, they began the work of 
robbing the dead, but a moment after, had to seek safety in flight 
from the flames enkindled, apparently, by their own carelessness. 
The facts upon which all writers agree are; First, That the temple 
was of vast proportions, constructed of the trunks of the Guay- 
acan (a wood resembling ebony) which had been brought great 
distances and over routes then, as now, almost impassable.— 

Secondly—The roof was thatched and ornamented with feath- 
er grass and rushes. 

Thirdly—At the principal entrance was placed or partly bur- 
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ied a goldén figure representing the head and‘part of the body 
of a human being of hideous appearance—which was hollow and 
had a hole in the top, into which were dropped the voluntary 
offerings of the worshipers.— 

Fourth—That the temple was of such proportions that it con- 
tinued burning for months— And 

Fifth—There was very little booty obtained. 

The form of the Golden figure for the reception of offerings, is 
preserved, and quite recently one of the same pattern, in baked 
clay, has been discovered at the entrance of a cave temple in An- 
tioquia, where, encrusted in the walls, were found golden frogs, 
and figures of human beings, an eagle holding frogs in its tal- 
ons and many other figures, which seem to indicate that the 
Chibcha culture had extended far beyond the boundaries of the 
nation. 4 

According to some writers, there were five, and to others, seven 
of these temples more or less sacred, but no description of any of 
them has come down to us, unless indeed that first discovered 
by Espira, and called by him (“Nuestra Senora de la Ascencion’’) 
may have been one of the Chibcha temples.—The name given to 
this by Fredeman, who also stopped at the same point, was Nu- 
estra Senora de la Fraqua”’—Our Lady of the Blacksmith Shop.” 
This also seems to have been quite an extensive affair, as it af- 
orded accommodations for several hundred men and horses for 
several months. When Espira first discovered it, there was in it, a 
priest and a hundred damsels, the principle duty of the latter be- 
ing to care for the sacred fire of the temple. 

The exact location of this temple is not now known, but it 
was within or near the South Eastern boundaries of the Zipa and 
in the same position relatively to the present boundaries of the 
State of Cundinamarca. 

The priestly order as stated in No. 4 of this Series, were at 
once the religious heads of the Chibcha nation and the civil rul- 
ers of their own particular territory, and there is some reason to 
believe that their influence extended to tribes toward the north 
and west of them, and particularly to the Guane, who had bene- 
fitted by the teachings of Neueteroqueieba in person. The res- 
pect in which they were held by the common people is shown 
by the fact that even when within their very territory, the inva- 
ders were invariably misled by the natives, and such was 
their devotion to their religion that for near a century after the 
conquest the descendants of the conquered people still had their 
secret adoratorios where they made their offerings, as had done 
their ancestors of old; and in addition to their own simple offer- 
ings they gave, as well, those things held in most esteem by their 
Spanish priests, such as rosaries—a triar’s cap—a priest's bonnet, 
a book of cases of conscience, etc, It. may be doubted also if 
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while praying, crucifix in hand, they were not addressing Bachi- 
cha. A priest a century after the conquest being called to ad- 
minister the offices of his creed to a dying person, found con- 
cealed within the crucifix held by the patient, a golden image of 
Bochicha, which may have been caused by a lingering faith and 
reverence for the gods of the patient’s ancestors, or by a de- 
sire to hide a relic of value from the rapacity of the conquerors. 

It seems impossible to reconcile all the statements of different 
authors in regard to this people, but I will endeavor to give the 
facts upon which the majority agree, and leave disputed points 
and differences to the judgement of the reader 

The offerings of this people were made in cases of distress, and 
were preceded by severe fasts, in which the officiating priest join- 
ed. 

There was a kind of seminary called Cuca, (Coo.cah) where 
those intended for priestly office were educated. These students 
were for ten or twelve years subjected to an almost continuous 
fast, only being permitted to eat once daily, and then but a small 
portion of corn meal gruel, with at long intervals a little fish. 
During this time they were taught the duties of the priestly of- 
fice, including the computation of their calendar, the tradition of 
which was confined to the priests, who,. as before stated, were 
the depositories of all the abstract knowledge of their country 
and time. 

“SUN WORSHIP.” 


The Sun was the only divinity to which was offered the bar- 
barian sacrifices of human life. Prisoners and youths were thus 
offered up, and their blood was sprinkled upon the stones which 
first received the rays of the god of day. There seems to have 
been two classes of these sacrifices—one, being generally pris- 
oners taken in war. was apparently a sectional or tribal offering, 
made at certain intervals on some elevated point terminating a 
graded way leading from the dwelling of the chief of the Section 
or tribe. In these cases the victim, first made drunk or crazy by 
a certain poisonous drink, was escorted midst grotesque songs 
and dances to the place of sacrifice, where being charged with 
messages to the friends of the living members of the tribe, who 
had already taken their journey to the world of spirits, the pris- 
oner was duly sacrificed and his blood sprinkled upon the 
stones, as already stated, But at each returning cycle of fifteen 
years there was sacrificed a youth who had been selected and 
prepared in the temple for this purpose. This youth was selec- 
ted at abont the age of ten years, was reared in the temple with 
great care, and like the former, was made unconscious before the 
ceremony of thesacrifice. This victim was offered for the Na- 
tion at large. 
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These sacrifices—the solemn dances, and the care which 
they bestowed in educating the victims, all had a direct symbol- 
ical relation to the division of time in their calendar, and to those 
ingenious inter-calations necessary to make them coincide exact- 
ly with the apparent motions of the orbs which ruled the day and. 
night, and which indicated seed time and harvest. 

These bloody sacrifices seemed intended to fix the attention of 
the people in a mode they were not likely to forget, and seem- 
ed to serve the purpose of the Quipus of Peru, and of the painted. 
pictures of the Aztecs. 

But the principal adoratorios of the Chibcha were their sacred 
lakes, where they were enabled to make their offerings without 
the fear that others-would abstract them, for although they had. 
the utmost confidence in their priests, and knew that these buri- 
ed their offerings in vessels destined to that pnrpose; the natives 
very naturally thought deep lakes to be the more secure places 
of deposit. 

The lake of Guatavita was the most celebrated of all the sanc- 
tuaries, and each town had its path well worn, by which the peo- 
ple descended to make their offerings. 

Two strong cords were stretched at right angles across the lake 
intersecting at the centre, and to this point the priests and devot- 
ees went by means of balsa’s—(light rafts) to deposit the dona- 
tions of the people. 

Each lake had its traditions, and pilgrimages to them were 
very common among the Chibcha, It is stated that the Cura of 
Chipague desiring to break up the custom of these pilgrimages 
procured an image of the Holy Virgin of Chiquinquira (now one 
of the miracle working shrines of the faithful Catholics of this 
country) and tried to persuade the members of his flock that they 
could pay their devotions to the Queen of heaven as well in his 

church, as by making so long and exhausting a journey to their 
ancient shrine, but he was always answered, “Very true, good 
father, but we have always gone to Chiquinquira, because since 
the time of our ancestors, it has been our custom to go a long 
distance to our devotions.” 

While yet the Chief of Guatavita’ was an independent sove- 
reign, he made each year a solemn sacrifice, which for its singu- 
larity, contributed celebrity to this lake even in far distant lands, 
and which was the probable origin of tbe belief in “Eldorado,” 
in search of which so many lives and such countless treasures 
were expended in the 16th Century. 

Upon the day designated for the annual ceremony, the chief, 
after first anointing himself with unctuous gum, sprinkled gold 
dust over his entire person, and thus decorated (Dorado) and res- 
plendent, accompanied by priests and with music and singing by 
the countless multitudes, surrounding the lake, in form of an am~ 
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phitheatre, he floated on a balsa to the centre of the lake, when 
plunging into its waters he bathed himself, the gold of course 
finding its way to the bottom. At the same time he made offer- 
ings of jewels, emeralds and other precious stones. Meantime 
the surrounding hills and mountains were made vocal by the ap- 
plauses of the multitude. 

Upon the termination of this religious ceremony, began the 
dances, singing and convivialities so universal among the Chib- 
cha of Colombia, In their monotone and measured songs they 
always repeated the ancient history and traditions of their people 
and what they knew of their gods and heroes, their battles and 
other memorable events, which were thus transmitted down to 
posterity. At the gates ofthe enclosures surrounding the 
grounds and dwellings of the chiefs, who always presided at these 
feasts, as also upon all other important occasions, two old men, 
nude, except a covering of a fish net, the semblance of death a- 
mong their people ;—each with a lute were placed on either side, 
to make mournful music, that the revellers should never forget 
‘that they were mortal, and particularly so during their feasts. 
At these times there were foot races for which prizes were offer- 
ed to the flutists. 

Another of their religiious customs was the ceremonial jour- 
ney over their country made at stated periods. This is described 
by the author of “Carnero,” (understood to be a priest, who 


elaimed to have received his information from the last Zaque) 
as being in the last degree immoral and debasing. 


“CIVIL GOVERNMENT.” 


The governments of both Zipa and Zaque were very despotic. 
Each made the laws for his particular people, administered jus- 
tice and commanded his respective armies. Such was the res- 
pect and veneration in which the sovereigas were held that none 
dared look them in the face. None approached the awful pres- 
ence without making a present, unless he came to be judged, or 
had a case to be decided, in which cise no presents were receiv- 
ed, 

The sovereign had one legitimate wife and as many concu- 
bines as he saw fit. It was considered a great honor to be de- 
manded for the service of the sovereign, in whatever capacity, 
and particularly so, to be placed among his concubines. Whoso- 
ever sought illicit intercourse with the latter was punished with . 
the utmost severity, and the heavy fines paid by such delinquents 
to avoid death, constituted an important item of the revenues. 

The heir apparent of the sovereign was not one of his own sons, 
but the eldes: son of his eldest sister, who, at the age of 16 years 
was made to enter upon a course of instruction accompanied by 
fasts, which continued for several years, during which he became 
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acquainted with the science of government. The same “c7vi/ ser- 
vice” training, was also required of all officers appointed by the 
king, as well as ofall instructors of such pupils until the sove- 
reign’s demise. 

The palace of the Zipa in Muequeta (now Funza) contained 
various departments and habitations, also store houses for cloth- 
ing, provisions, &c. He also had a house of recreation at Tabio, 
where he went to bathe in the thermal waters of that place. At 
this place also he had gardens. 

Here it was that after a hundred years of oppression, the en- 
slaved nations still looked with reverence upon twe Stately 
Palms under which the last of their sovereigns was wont to sit, 
but to drive this memory of their former condition away, the 
Archbishop Tours caused these trees to be cut down. 

Another house of recreation in Tinesuca, on the slopes of the 
Cordillera, and still anotherin Theusaquillo, now Santa Fe-de- 
Bogota, attest the wealth and luxurious tastes of the last Zipa. 
Bogota preserves the family name of this personage, who always. 
retired to this location when harvest was over and the summer 
dry season came on. 


“PAINS AND PENALTIES.” 


Homicide, rape and incest were punished with death, but the 
incestuous criminal suffered the most painful death of the three, 
as he was enclosed in a dark, damp and noisome cavern, with a 
number of noxious insects and reptiles, where he was left to 
starve. Sodomites were impaled by having 2 stake driven through 
their bodies. 

The person who failed to pay his taxes or his debts, had a 
small tiger fastened to his door, which he was obliged to feed 
until he had liquidated his debt The coward in war, was made 
to assume the dress and duties of a woman for tlie time determin- 
ed by the sovereign. Thefts and robbery were punished by cas- 
tigation in the case of men, aud shearing in the case of women, 
an affront most keenly felt by the latter. A woman suspected 
of adultery was given aji, (a small but intensely hot pepper.) If 
she confessed, she was given water which usually produced 
death, but if she still persisted in asserting her innocence, she 
was exonorated. 


“SUMPTUARY LAWS,” 


Only the Sovereign could be transported in a palanquin or 
chair by his subjects, except by especial permission in cases of 
persons who had performed great service in war. License, was 
also required to wear jewels in the nose, ears etc.,except in case 
of the Usaques or sub-chiefs who received the right to wear 
them with their appointment to office. 
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The mantles of the common people were colored with anatto, 
and must always be new and clean; but to wear mantles with 
figures and with black and red stripes, required a permission 
from the Sovereign, as in the case of jewels. Neither were the 
common people allowed to eat venison, 

“DIFFERENT CUSTOMS.” 


If a man desired a damsel for a wife he sent a mantle as a pres- 
ent. If the mantle was not returned in eight days, the wooer 
considered himself accepted, and first sending another mantle. 
he followed to the doorway of the house of his desired parents 
in law, when seating himself, he indirectly intimated that he was 
present. Soon after the damsel appeared with a bowl of Chicha 
from which she first drank, and then gave to her lover. Marriag- 
es were performed by the Xeque or priest. The two being uni- 
ted by the arms before him, he first asked the damsel if she pre- 
fered this man for her husband, and if she would love his chil- 
dren better than herself. The questions directed to the wom- 
an being answered affirmatively, the man was then commanded 
to answer in a loud, distinct voice, if he desired the damsel for 
his wife. The answer in the affirmative concluded the ceremo- 
ny, but did not prevent the man from taking as many concubines 
as he could support. 

Matrimonial rites and ceremonies however, varied greatly i in 
different parts of the nation. 

Whenever a sovereign died the priests removed the viscera 
and filled the cavities with melted rosin, subsequently placing 
the body in a coffin hollowed out of the trunk of a palm tree and 
lined within and without with plated gold. In this receptacle 
the priests bore the body by night and with great secrecy to its 
final resting place, generally’a cave hewn out of the rock by those 
in the priesthood at the time the defunct king ascended the 
throne. 

Ofall of the Sepulchres more or less sumptuous, according tothe 
adulation, the veneration and esteem in which their sovereigns 
were held, the Zipas of Bogota are the only ones which have 
hitherto remained undiscovered, notwithstanding the diligent 
searches which have been made by the curious, the scientific and 
the avaricious. 

With the bodies of Chiefs and other prominent persons buried 
‘ in caves, vaults &c., were also buried their most beloved wives 
and a certain number of favorite servants, who were made to 
drink the juice of a narcotic plant to deprive them of conscious- 
ness before their immolation, 

Provisions, jewels, arms, and the never failing chicha, which 
they liked so much, were placed within easy reach of the dead, 
Six days were devoted to the mourning for the defunct at the 
time of interment, and at each anniversary the friends and rela- 
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tives united to render tributes of honor, regret and sorrow to his 
memory. On all such occasions the time was passed in repeat- 
ing in monotone songs the merits, deeds, prowess and virtues of 
the dead, chicha being drunk meantime in large quantities—prob- 
ably to drown sorrow. 

The commonalty were also buried with their arms, jewels, food 
and chicha, but without exterior sign, except a tree planted over 
the grave. The bodies of these were dressed in their best man- 
tles. Some of the most approved chroniclers also assert that they 
had seen mounds of earth which served for common sepulchres, 
from which they took human bones, jewels of gold, horns of 
deer &c., which would seem to indicate that either as trophies of 
the chase, or food for the long journey before them, these anim- 
als had been buried with the dead. The largest of these mounds 
were near the great Bridge, (Puente Grande) about four leagues 
from Bogota, and those on the ridges of Caquiza’ from which 
24.000 ducats of gold were taken at one time. 

In Tunja, (present capitol of Boyaca—ancient capitol of the 
Zaque) many well preserved. mummies have been found, even 
the painted mantles which indicated the position of the dead 
while yet in life, being also in good condition. All of these bod- 
ies were seated and had their thumbs tied together with twisted 
cotton thread. In locating a new rout from Puerto Nino’ or Val- 
asquez, on the Magdalena river to Paune on the Altaplanicia of 
Boyaca, the route passed through the ancient territory’s ofthe 
Muso, Colino Naura-Yaraqui and Velen’o, all of them at the time 
of the conquest warlike and powerful tribes, holding with strong 
arm, possession of the broken ric ges and vallies descending from 
the great basins occupied by the Chibcha to the low valley of 
the river. ; 

To-day very large tracts of these territories are unexplored, 
but in one way or other the tribes named have become reduced 
toa few vagabond families, who still roam at will through the- 
dense forests of the mountain and bottom lands. 

In locating the route for a mule road above refered to, sepul- 
chres were encountered, when the bones of the dead were enclos- 
ed in urns of calcined clay, the covers of which were wrought 
into imitations of birds, beasts reptiles, human figures &c., and at 
other points cylindrical pits were found lined with calcined 
earth, having depths varying from twelve to twenty-two feet, and 
and at the bases were found slight elevations placed at equal in- 
intervals and in concentric circles, from the ouer circumference 
to near the centre; these elevations being evidently intended 
as temporary depositories for the bodies of the dead, from which 
the bones were subsequently removed after the flesh had decayed. 

That these pits, some of which were large enough to give rest- 
ing place to two hundred dead at one time, were well calculated to 
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protect the bodies from wild beasts during the process of decay, 
and still admit birds of prey to consume the flesh, seems to curi- 
ously coincide with the customs of the Parsees of Asia aud of oth- 
er Indian tribes of this country, as may be seen ina future paper. 
The discoverer of these remains of a peopie but little known to 
history, seems to have been astonishd at the skill displayed in the 
construction of these receptacles for the dead, but it will not ap- 
pear so astonishing when we learn that the near neighbors of some 
of these tribes were'skilled in the construction of cisterns of great 
size for the preservation of water for use during the dry seasons ; 
having no running water within their territory. 

These cisterns were of such extent that they served the purpose 
of irrigation, as well as for domestic uses. 

The uninviting character of much of the territory of these latter 
tribes, together with a wholesome fear of poisoned arrows, has pre- 
vented hitherto, very much of exploration, and we are therefore 
indebted to occasional discoveries of the kind mentioned above, 
for the little we know now of an obliterated nation. 


, :0: 


MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 





L. P. GRATACAP. 


The Antiquities of Mexico offer a somewhat bewildering col- 
lection of objects to choose from, and among so many important 
remains it is difficult to select those which are representative, and 
yet embrace many isolate instances of peculiar and suggestive 
relics. Despite the apparent frequency of aboriginal monuments, 
their descriptions are by no means definite or complete in all ca- 
ses, and only their numerical abundance, not the clearness of de- 
tail in the naratives of travellers, make their aggregate -imposing. 
We shall review the whole field in a general way, and afterwards 
consider separate instances where phenomenal or instructive 
features appear. In the arrangement adopted we have followed 
Bancroft, closely ’consulting in many instances the original author- 
ities quoted by him, and in others introducing supplementary no- 
tices—more especially notices of physical features, topography, 

. &e. 

The province of Oajaca embraces part of the southern border 
of Mexico, and boasts an inviting climate, fertile lands and lovely 
scenery. It lies along the Pacific, uplifted however, beyond the 
pestilential areas of sand and marsh bordering the Gulf, into a re- 
gion of salubrious airs, propitious rains and wholesome vegetation. 
To-day the visitor to Mexico envies the life in its tranquil vales, 
and long ago an old civilization covered it with curious and ex- 
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tended cities. It was the home of the Zapotecs. Jn one place the re- 
mains of immense fortifications are reported as extending “over 
an area measuring one and a half by four leagues.” Near Tehu- 
antepec are two pyramids of hewn stone faced with a cement of 
lime, sand and red ochre, forming a brilliant plaster over their 
curved sides. One js 55 x 120 on the base line. The second is 
nearly the same but 50 feet high. Stair ways lead to the summit, 
and shelves or cornices of stone project from the second story, 
cut up into smaller divisions by upright slabs, making a multitu- 
dinous series of recesses, possibly intended for the the exposure 
of skulls—a not uncommon custom among the Aztecs, as the 
Spaniards encountered scaffoldings on the top of the Teocalli 
loaded with these ghastly trophies, in one instance as many as 
136,000 being counted. Altars are found here—or what have 
been called altars—being cone-like creations of stone and mortar. 
Mounds cover the territory in the vicinity of Oajaca, the capital 
from which mortuary relics in the form of copper and flint imple- 
ments have been exhumed in considerable numbers. Monte Al- 
ban presents a series of mounds, terraces and walls, situated on 
a high plateau, guarded by frowning and precipituos sides. 
Mounds of stone are pierced by long passages which expand into 
rooms near the centre, and masses of mortar, stone, and sculptur- 
ed blocks are distributed over half a square league, while copper 
and obsidian implements, necklaces of agate, copper money and 
golden ornaments add their significant testimony to its occupa- 
tion by a numerous and cultivated race, who built here their tem- 
ples, their palaces and forts. Zachila yields fantastic idols, curi- 
ous sculptures, and graceful trinkets. 


MITLA. 


Mitla is the best known and the most imposing of the ruins in 
Mexico, suggesting more impressively than other relics the arch- 
itectural dignity of an ancient city. It is situated in Oajaca, 30 
miles from the capital, in the midst of an inhospitable, wind-swept 
and barren country; bare hills tower around it; sand plains en- 
compass it, and dreary clouds of dust fill the air and overwhelm 
the scanty stream whose unshaded banks add to the scenery 
their congruous desolation. 

The descriptions of the ruins are quite explicit and numerous, 
and, with minor variations, the stories of different travellers sub- 
stantialy agree. The ruins embrace four palaces and two pyra- 
mids. The mounds form two groups of which, in the northern 
suite, the largest is built of adobes, 75 feet high in four terraces. 
A stairway facing west leads to its summit, and it is flanked or 
preceded by smaller mounds, the whole making a court way. 
The southern group also compose a court yard, in the centre of 
which an altar appears. Many mounds conceal tombs, and one 
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of these was laid out in the form of across. A fortified hill, 600 
feet high, occurs west of the village, its flat summit crowned by 
an irregular wall 18 feet high, forming in its circumference of one 
mile, buttresses, veils, &c., while on the only accessible side the 
construction line forms a loop, making an outer and inner wall. 
Dupaix says, great boulders were carefully balanced on projecting 
points outside the walls in a condition to be started down the 
cliffs on the appearance of invaders. 

The palaces are distributed overa wide area, and may be the rem- 
nants of a once large city whose more perishable structures have 
long since disappeared. They are themselves in sad decay, though 
the absence of a robust vegetation, as at Palenque and Copan, 
has permitted them a less jeopardized existence than their great 
age would guarantee. The palaces are very similat in construc- 
tion, varying in height, and in the presence or absence of the sup- 
porting mounds. One of them is built above a large tomb in the 
form of a cross whose roof is formed of large slabs spanning its 
whole width, 6 feet. The floor is made of similar blocks, the 
whole encrusted with the universal cement, but its walls show de- 
signs in mosaic, less skillfully executed than the pannels in the 
outside edifice, and therefore attributed to an earlier date. The 
principal or best preserved palace, illustrates the character of the 
others, and that more completely, as these latter are for the most 
part reduced to formless heaps of masonry and stones. This struc- 
ture consists of three low mounds walling in a court yard—each 
mound 5 to 6 feet high by 120 or 130 feet in length, and support- 
ing a stone structure. The building to the left has disappeared, 
crumbling down to its foundation: that on the right is also hope- 
lessly dilapidated, while the northern palace presents in its walls, 
the best and clearest example of the peculiar ornamentation which 
was doubtless common to all. The palace has two parts, a south- 
ern and a northern end ; the first is 36 feet by 130 feet, the latter 
61 feet square—the whole 18 feet high and 4 to 9g feet thick. 
The exterior surfaces of the walls are divided by vertical and hor 
izontal partitions of smooth blocks into oblong pannels, which are 
filled in by brick shaped pieces arranged in a variety of symmet- 
rical and ingenious patterns -each pannel affecting a distinct mo- 
tif, and the whole uniting in an effect pleasing and tasteful. Great 
stones form the bottom course of these walls, and on some of these 

‘slight sculptures are found. The interior is floored with cement 
and flat stones, the walls with plaster, and through the centre 
runs a line of tapering columns 14 feet high, and buried 5 feet in 
the ground—cut from porphyry or granite. The northern wing 
except in internal arrangement and dimensions, is similar to this 
wing, but the four compartments lining the interior courts have 
their walls ornamented by three grecques, which extend in paral- 
lell strips around the room. The roof appears to have been 
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made of beams of wood, over which mats, slates of stone and plas- 
ter were laid, making a massive and impervious covering. Sever- 
al stones are in the neighborhood Ig feet long, 5 feet broad and 
4 feet thick. 

Archaeologists have long regarded these peculiar remains with 
intense interest. They are quite unlike the ruins we find further 
north—those directly referred to the Aztec influences, but the 
many resemblances they present to the Maya buildings of Yuca- 
tan, awaken fascinating surmises as to their similar origin. They 
are regarded older than Palenque or Copan—older indeed than 
the Zapotec civilization whose territory they enrich. Whether 
this is the work of Zapotec builders influenced or taught by Ma- 
ya Art, or of a branch of the Maya race, themselves reaching at 
this point a northern limit, or a vestige of the exodus of the 
great Toltec people who passed southward from the table lands 
of Anahuac to the regions of Yucatan is now undeterminable. 

In the labyrinthine decoration and distribution of the apartments 
analogies have been recognized with Etruscan and Egyptian Art. 
Tradition asserts that the monarch of the Zapotecs withdrew to 
the somber seclusion of these temples to mourn the loss of rela- 
tives, or that its halls resounded with wailing dirges of priestly 
processions watching above the ashes of the royal dead. An il- 
lustration of the abuse and misapplication of words. 

Vera Cruz is a narrow strip of of land bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico, reaching from Tobasco on the south, to the river Tampi- 
co inthe north, and sloping upwards from the eastern lagoons, 
marshes and streams to the highlands in the west. This region 
includes the “#erra caltente with its pestilential and arid tracts, and 
the higher and salubrious territory lifted up from these malarious 
borders, and skirting on the west the still more elevated country 
of Anahuac—the Mexican Tableland. 

Vera Cruz is strown with ruins, scarred by fortifications, 
mounds, and tumuli; and in the even distrubution of its antiqui- 
ties points to the past presence ofa dense population. Traces of 
an active agriculture occur over extensive regions, at elevations of 
2000 to 5009 feet above the level of the coast, terraces of stone 
walls, supposed to have assisted in fixing the ground, are seen; 
tanks of stone and mortar, ruined edifices in the midst of forests, 
or alone on deserted plains, skeletons, tombs, and burial urns, 
fortresses reared on natuaal strategetic points—the inaccessible 
cliffs that form the dividing combs of land between ravines issu- 
ing upon lower levels—all indicating the possession of the country 
by a race accustomed to resident industries, an organized gov- 
ernment and disciplined warfare. 

The Ruins of Centla, situated thirty miles north of Cordova, 
evinced in their builders a knowledge of the rules of defense and 
their just estimate of the impregnable’ character of their sur- 
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roundings. These ruins consist of pyramids, walls and ditches, 
surmounted by parapets, and so arranged as to completely com- 
mand a narrow pass which winds about many hundred feet be- 
low, penetrating the highlands here and bounding with a com- 
panion ravine, a plateau with successive constrictions and wide 
arable fields. The narrow necks of land were fortified and the 
open land inhabited by the ancient population. The structures 
partook of a semi-warlike character, powerful, massive and bul- 
warked, and may have served as edifices for religious rites and 
mansoleums, or the statelier domiciles as citadels for defense and 
refuge. 

At Huatusco, a very well preserved castle occurs on top of a 
terraced pyramid, its ground floor being a single compartment 
with three pillars in its center which supported the roof and sug- 
gest the purposes of those found at Mitla. A dark and closed 
cavity forms the two upper stories. 

The region throughout must have been bristling with lines of 
fortifications and groups of solitary castles, for we find mention 
of Catastla, Paxtla, Xiamtla, Matlaluca, Tlapala, as localities 
where such remains may be seen. The divided and crevassed 
nature of the country, ‘its peninsulated stretches of table land, 
frowning cliffs and tortuous darrancos, favor their erection, espe- 
cially inviting in the turbulence of those times when the irrup- 
tion of new tribes over the northern borders communicated fresh 
disturbances throughout the closely packed communities, lead- 
ing to encroachment and resistance, or when the great nations 
of Mexico ravaged their weaker neighbors with periodic incur- 
sions to catch human booty for their hideous and smoking altars. 
The uniform features of these numerous remains are “ terraced 
walls, parapets with loopholes, a plaza with plastered pavement, 
in the center of which stands a pyramid, a cubical structure or 
altar on the very verge of the precipice and scattered pottery 
and implements. 

Towards the north beyond these congeries of belligerent col- 
onists, stands the beautiful structure known as the Pyramid of 
Papantla. It is 48 miles from the sea and 52 north of Vera 
Cruz, in the midst of an unvisited country, abounding in natural 
products, and hidden beneath forests of rare and costly woods. 
This remarkable edifice itself rises from the midst of a deep 
. wood, and framed in an umbrageous solitude of trees, strikes the 
traveler with its unusual and unique beauty. It measures 120 
feet on every side at the ground, and is about 68 feet in height.. 
Only the upper story contains apartments, the remaining struct- 
ure appearing solid, made of blocks of sandstone, laid in mortar, 
and the entire fabric is plastered over with stucco, on which are 
traces of painting. Niches divide the friezes on each story into 
regular intervals; they are 3 feet square and 2 feet deep, and sur- 
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round the building, except where interrupted by the stairway on 
the east side. They are uniform in size, with the exception of 
those on the east, and form a peculiar feature scarcely explicable, 
unless attributed to the exposition of idols and figures as the re- 
cesses in the fortresses at Centla. Southeast from this locality 
there are other pyramids buried in the surrounding forests, and 
blocks of granite are found heaped over with debris or clad in 
the verdure of tropic vines. Forty miles west of Papantla are 
the singular ruins of Tusapan, a city of the Totonacs, on a plain 
at the feet of the eastern Cordillera of Mexico. A single pyramid 
represents almost all that remains of this settlement. It lies in 
a dense forest presenting features similar to those we have in- 
spected.. It is surrounded by a solid walled building built of 
“irregular fragments of limestone,” and probably smoothed ex- 
teriorly with a coat of plaster. On the summit opposite the 
stairway which leads np a side of the pyramid, a door with its 
posts and lintels ornamented with arabesques, opens into the 
single apartment of this shrine, and opposite to it is the pedestal 
on which the ancient idol stood. The great numbers of frag- 
ments and sculptured blocks which have evidently been used in 
parts of buildings, with ruined walls and figures, would seem to 
show that other buildings surrounded this one and formed a 
wide-spread city about it. One very unusual monument of abo- 
riginal skill occurs in this vicinity—a fountain. It is “a statue 
19 feet high, sculptured in the living rock,” (Nebel) which is so 
planted as to permit the water to pass through its perforated 
bust, entering at the plumes in the head-dress above, and escap- 
ing from beneath the skirt into a basin, whence a canal conducted 
it to its appropriate reservoirs for distribution over the city. 

The state of Puebla embraces a portion of the central plateau 
of Anahuac, and introduces us within the area over which the 
Aztec iufluence and dominion extended its sway. In the centre 
of the great plain of Puebla those vanished workers reared to 
the “God of Air,” the “Feathered Serpent,’ the beneficent 
Quetzalcoatl, the enormous teocallix of Cholula commanding 
from its elevated platform the wide arena that recedes in soften- 
ing loveliness to the feet of the Sierra Madre and looking up to 
the snow-capped peaks of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, the 
tawny crest of Malinche, and the distant slopes of Orizaba. It 
is now a wonderful picture, and every visitor in recollection of 
its superb atmophere and elastic landscape, the commingled se- 
renity of field and prairie and the splendors of the stupendous 
mountains, wishes himself back amid its placid beauties. 

“Ten miles west of the city of Puebla de los Angeles, and on 
the eastern outskirts of the pueblo of Cholula,” stands the torso 
of this famous pyramid. Originally a great and populous town 
was at its base, and before the tenth century of our era the Tol- 
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tec reign about this massive turmulus was glorious, prosperous 
and happy. Often ravaged by the desperate followers of rival 
gods, it survived every outburst of fanaticism, preserving unim- 
paired the worship of its divinity administered by an army of 
priests and honored by a year of fasts. There is a striking le- 
gend repeated of this temple, that when first erected its pristine 
magnificence angered the gods and, and they partially demol- 
ished the ambitious edifice and scattered its insolent archi- 
tects. (?) 

This immense pile covers a space of over 40 acres—twice the 
space which Cheops covers—and is built of sun-dried bricks, 
mingled with pebbles of porphyry and limestone. A tradition 
exists of these having been handed from man to man standing 
in a long line from a great distance. It is now a quadrangular 
heap, 204 feet high, believed to be entirely artificial, overgrown 
with a tangled mass of bushes agave and dracoena bearing on 
its summit a plat 165 feet square—a Christian church—and 
‘showing imperfectly its arrangement into four stories. A tomb 
was accidentally broached many years ago, and two idols in ba- 
salt, pieces of pottery, and two skeletons were uncovered, but 
whether the interior or central regions of the pile. were devoted 
to sepulture, is unknown. A few other mounds are near it, and 
may be the relics of the 400 temples surrounding the chief emi- 
nence which Bernal Diaz mentions in his diary, when a city of 
40,000 (?) inhabitants spread its skirts about this colossal monu- 
ment. ° 

The country between Puebla and Tlascala is covered with rel- 
ics, terraces, statues, walls, moats and subterranean passages, and 
in Mexico, the adjoining province, at Cuernavaca, natural bould- 
ers occur, inscribed with various hieroglyphics. Eighteen miles 
south of Cuernavaca, we encounter the pyramid of Xochi- 
calco or the pyramid of the “Hill of Flowers.” It is 
a natural elevation, about 300 feet high, encircled by a 
deep moat at its base and ascended by “five spiral terraces 
supported by walls of stone, joined with cement.” Subterranean 
galleries paved and walled with masonry and stone, pierce the 
limestone hill, the main hallway terminating in a large chamber 
from whose ceiling rises a dome shaped cavity narrowing to a 
funnel-like passage, down whose tube, the Indiaus say, the rays 
.of the sun, when in the zenith, fell upon the altar placed beneath 
(Nebel.) The five terraces embracing the hill in five successively 
narrower ellipses, are supported at intervals by parapets and bas- 
tions. The plaza on top was once occupied by an elegant struct- 
ure five stories high, built of massive dressed and carved blocks 
of stone so reared that the whole structure maintained its integ- 
rity without cement, the superincumbent weight forcing it into a 
compact unity. Only the lowest tier of stone now remains, the 
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rest having yielded to the ravages of time and the more pitiless 
spoliation of the neighboring settlers, who used the beautiful 
fragments for their dams, their houses, barns, and furnaces. The 
story that remains is composed of enormous blocks of porphyry, 
some of which are 5 feet 2 inches long, by 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
and about 3 feet high. The porphyry is found in a distant quarry 
and must have been transported to its present site. These stones 
are sculptured and offer some analogy in their designs to those 
at Palenque. At each angle and on each side is seen a collossal 
dragon’s head, from whose great mouth, armed with enormous 
teeth, projected a forked tongue; but in some, the tongue is hori- 
zontal, while in others it falls vertically. In the first it points 
towards a sign, which is believed to be that of water. Various 
squatting figures with necklaces, preposterous head-dresses, some- 
times with swords, hieroglyphic allusions and the chronological — 
emblem of the rabbit are found on both plinth and frieze. Some 
other dismantled and formless ruins are found on this Py’ ramid, 
but afford little of interest. ‘ 
A few miles east of Tezcucco, the ancient sinitel of the Tez- 
cucans, where Cortez prepared his second attack on Tenochtil- 
lan or Mexico, and launched his war-ships—though now dry land 
usurps the place of the fallen waters of the. lake—rises the steep 
hill of Tescocingo. It is densely covered with aloes and napals, 
and the traveller climbs its abrupt slopes with difficulty, assisted 
in part by the remains of a road cut into the solid rock and wind- 
ing about the mountain. Everywhere are seen the vestiges of 
Indian works, and evidences of its occupation by the aboriginal 
races are found in the prepared avenues, the stone seats, the re- 
cesses, the rock basins, the pottery, the implements and the rel- 
ics of buildings scattered over its surface. (Bullock.) On the 
east side is the stone bowl, famous as Montezuma’s Bath, though 
the designation is most inappropriate, as this was the home of the 
luxuriant monarchs of Tezcuco. This bath received water from 
the distant highlands by means of a long aqueduct whose strong 
and broad embankment is yet seen, and in places the waterpipe 
through which the water was conducted. A precipitous wall de- 
scending 200 feet, arrests the visitor at this spot, and the eye turns 
towards a pleasant picture of hills and valleys, which, animated 
by all the accessories of color in sky and foliage, the shadows 
of clouds or the breath of refreshing winds enthralls the fancy 
with suggestions of the indolent life of the Tezcucan kings. In 
fact, the whole hill is regarded as the suburban residence of the 
Indian monarchs, a pleasure garden upon which was expended 
the revenues of the state and the ingenuity of its artists. North- 
west of Tezcuco is another relic of Tezcucan luxury—a cypress 
grove, arranged about a rectangular space whose sides face the 
points of the compass and enclose 10 acres of ground. There 
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the level waters of a lake once lay, over whose surface sported 
flocks of fowl for the amusement of Nezahualeoyotl, the popular 
and benignant prince, whose escapades, loves and sagacity form 
a chapter of almost oriental fascination. 

Twenty-five miles north of the City of Mexico lie the pyra- 
mids of Tetihuacan, monuments which have been examined by a 
number of writers, and which form one of the oldest examples of 
aboriginal culture. These ruins embrace two prominent mounds 
around and between which are scattered many smaller elevations. 
Some of the latter are arranged in two parallel rows enclosing a 
long avenue by which one of the pyramids is approached from 
the south, and still further south beyond the Teotihuacan River, 
is a quadrangular area shut in by immense embankments on 
whose summit 14 small mounds are symmetrically distributed. 
The two pyramids are known as the Temples of the Moon and 
Sun, the alignment of mounds as the Road of Souls, and the 
rectangular enclosure, as The Citadel. They occupy the centre 
of a level plain, surrounded, except towards the east, by volcanic 
peaks and ranges; black basalt underlies the blanket of soil from 
which they rise, and aloes, napals, mesquite and maguey cover 
them with a meagre verdure. The Moon Temple is a pyramid 
426 feet north and south, and 511 feet east and west, with a top 
36x60, and is 137 feet high. The material is a conglomerate of 
stones, mud, volcanic breccia and lime, mortar, super-imposed 
in contiguous layers for a thickness of nearly 60 feet, beneath 
which facing, the core of the mound has never been reached. 
Four terraces break the slope of this pyramid, and between the 
second and third an opening penetrates to two cavities some 25 
feet from the surface, but characterized by no sculptured remains 
or mortuary relics. South of this pile is the Micoatl, the path 
of the dead, which is a road passing between adjoining mounds, 
and which expands immediately at the southern foot of the 
Moon Temple, suggesting a Zau or cross and regarded by Sr. 
Mendoza as a mystical figure correlated in its significance with 
its constant use by various primitive peoples, and related here to 
the occult worship of the two great luminaries whose rites were 
here celebrated. It is 250 rods long and 250 feet wide; the 
mounds are small, 20 to 30 feet high, and at intervals in the ‘mid- 
dle of this aisle are low heaps of stones. These central mounds 
‘ have been explained as stations upon which the symbols of the 

passage of the moon amongst the constellations, were placed, 
whilst the spectators of the colossal ceremonies crowded the 
slopes and summits of the bordering embankments, watching the 
pompous movement of the sacerdotal procession to the top of the 
teocalli. South of the Moon Temple, some 2700 feet east of the 
Micoatl, and parallel with the latter is the Sun Temple, 735 east 
to west, 203 feet high, with a summit platform 60xgo feet, and in 
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nearly every other respect identical with its companion. A num- 
ber of mounds accompanying this pyramid and an embankment 
20 feet high and 130 feet wide (Mexican Commission) embraces it 
on three sides. The citadel is a rectangular enclosure embracing 
984 square feet, and contains yet other mounds. Many small and 
apparently sepulchral mounds break the surface in knots or 
groups, falling away in half effaced ruins on the plain; in these 
some curious sculptures have been found, and almost all afford 
specimens of the hard and brilliant stucco, which formed the 
floors, walls and roads in this ancient city. 

Teotihuacan is regarded by the authorities as a very old settlement 
and seems to have been attributed to the Toltecs, Totonacs, and 
Olmecs in turn, and yet probably antedates all these. Sr. 
Mendoza, Director of the Mexican Museum, calls attention to the 
fact that the sheet of vegetable earth which hides the pavements 
of this city, has been formed by the decay and detritus of the stone 
slabs of the pyramids and temples and other buildings, and in 
places, this is more than 3 feet in thickness. Though the rains 
continue only through six months, and are often very light, yet in 
spite of unfavorable influences yuccas of common size have 
planted themselves amidst these venerable ruins, and _ in 
spots we find three superimposed floorings, uniting these. habita- 
tions between each of which a vegetable mould has accumulated, 
pointing to three successive reconstructions, desertion and subse- 
quent exposure to weathering and neglect. 

Thetemplesand their idols have disappeared from the summits 
of the pyramids, but masks pottery, sculptured monoliths, a pillar, 
&c., have been found, indeed the terra-cota masks and obsisian 
fragments are universally prevalent everywhere in the ruins. 
Doubtless it formed a ceremonial city whither at stated intervals, 
great multitudes congregated to witness the elaborate rituals with 
which the deities of Day and Night were honored. 
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ON THE GENTILE SYSTEM OF THE OMAHAS. 


By Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. 
Read before the Philosophical Society of Washington, D. C. 


The Omahas belong to the Dakotan family. That family is 
divided into six or seven groups, which are as follows: I. The 
Dakota, comprising the tribes of Dakotas and Assiniboins. 
II, The Dhegiha, including the tribes of Ponkas, Omahas, Qua- 
paws, Osages, and Kansas. 

III. The Winnebago group, embracing the Winnebagoes, 
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Iowas, Otoes, and Missouris, IV. TheMandan. V. The Hidat- 
sa and Crows. VI, The Tuteloes now in Canada; and to these 
some add a seventh group, the Kata’ba of South Carolina. 

The Omahas, to the consideration of whom this essay is limi- 
ted, form a tribe of the Dhegiha group. This group consists of 
Upper Dhegiha or Omahas and Ponkas ; and Lower Dhegiha or 
Quapaws ; Osages and Kansas. Dhegiha means “belonging to 
the people of the land.” 

It answers to the Otoe—Olwere, and the Ilowas—Ockiwere. 
If an Omaha or Ponka be challenged in the dark when on his 
own land, he will reply, “I am a Dhegiha.” A Kansas, on his 
own land, will say, “I am he who isa Dhcgiha.” But when 
away from home, even when on the land of a tribe of the same 
group, the man must give the tribal name, saying, “I am a Ponka,” 
or “I am he who is a Kansas.” 

Omaha, or rather U-ma‘—ha,” means “up-stream people.” 
They say that in former days their ancestors were on the Ohio 
river. When they reached the mouth, they crossed the Mississip- 
pi. There these people separated. Some went down the river 
and became Ugakhpa, Quapaws, or Down-stream people; while 
the rest traveled up the Mississippi, and were called Uma‘ha,” or 
“they who went against the wind or current.” . 

There are four classes of relationship among the Omahas, as fol 
lows: 

J. By consanguinity (including gentile-relations, and those of 
other gentes in the same tribe or in other tribés, II. By affinity 
(including all of the affinities or consanguinities; III. By 
ni‘kie (the taboo, etc., of the gens or sub-gens); IV. By w‘eawa, 
(the calumet dance.) (There can be ni‘kie relationship without 
identity of taboo, as when sub-gentes or gentes having different 
taboos claim descent from a common mythical ancestor.) 

Each gens has a list from which a father is expected to se- 
lect the names, and generally refer to some act of the mythical 
ancestor, or to some part of his body. There are, in addition to 
these, seven names sacred above all others, as referring to the my- 
thical origin of the gens, and which used to be conferred upon 
the sons born into each household; and there were as many simi- 
lar birth-names for the daughters. These Cardinal birth-names 
should not be confounded with the household names (Cardinal 
birth-names: First son, First-daughter, etc.,) of the children. 

ORIGIN OF GENTES.,—The Black-shoulder people say that 
their ancestors were buffaloes, who lived in the water. When 
they came out of the stream, they made the water muddy; hence 
the first-born son is called “ Makes, the water-muddy.” Having 
reached the land, they snuffed at the four winds, and prayed to 
them. The north and west winds we re good, but the south and 
east were bad. The ancestors of the Foremost gens were buffa- 
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loes, and lived under the water. They moved about with their 
heads bowed down, and their eyes closed. By and by they open- 
ed their eyes in the water; hence their first name, “ Opening their 
eyes in the water,” which is also their birth-name for the First son. 
Emerging from the water, they lifted their heads and saw the blue 
sky for the first time, hence they took the name of “Clear sky 
makers.” The Ingdhe-zhide or the Red dung gens, has been 
so called since the visit of the sevenold men with thesacred pipes. 
When they reached the camp of their sons, they found the erect 
body of a buffalo partly buried in the ground visible from the 
flanks up. 

The animal had been flayed,'and the skin was made into a tent. 
The body was bloody and frightful to behold so the old men 
passed by without giving the pipe. The only thing pointing to 
the mythological origin of the Elk gens is the sacred bag of that 
people. 

This bag is the skin of a prairie-wolf, and contains a clam or 
oyster-shell, the bladder of a male-elk filled with killickinnick, 
some tobacco leaves, a pipe, a cedar stick, and a piece of the sin- 
ew of the male elk. 

Rights and duties of each gens—({a.) Seven have the sacred 
pipes: Black-shoulder, Dhatada, Kansas, Wolf, Buffalo-tail, 
Deer-head, and Ishta-sanda. Elk keeps the war-tent, and leads 
in the worship of the thunder-god. Foremost lights the the sa- 
cred pipes for the chiefs, and keeps the two sacred tents. He 
regulates the buffalo hunt. 

(4) Law of Membership. A child belongs to the gens of the 
father ; hence, half-castes have no status in the gens. 

(c) Law of Marriage—A person must marry outside his gens, 
and under certain restrictions which can not be given in this 
paper. 

(a) Law of things prohibited to be touched or eaten—In some 
cases this covers the whole gens, in others, each sub-gens has its 
special taboo. Thus, the Elk people can not touch or eat any 
part of the male elk or deer. 

(e) Religious ceremonies peculiar to each gens or sub-gens.— 
Among these are the naming of an infant, and the worship of the 
thunder-god. In the Deer-head gens, the first ceremony is 
conducted as follows: All the members of the gens assembled 
on the fifth day after the birth of the child. Those men belong- 
ing tothe sub-gens of the infant can not eat anything cooked for 
the feast, but the men of the other sub-gentes are at liberty to 
partake of the food. The infant is placed within the circle of the 
gens, and the privileged decoration is made on its face. Taking 
some red-clay paint, two parallel lines are drawn across the fore- 
head, two down each cheek, one across the face over the moutht 
and one under the mouth, then with three fingers of the righ, 
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hand, red spots are made down the back of the child, at short 
intervals, in imitation of the fawn. The child’s breech-cloth is 
so marked. On its arms and chest are rubbed stripes as long as 
thehand. All of the Deer-head people in attendance, even the 
servants, decorate themselves: rubbing the rest of the red paint 
on the palms of their hands, they pass their hands backward 
over their hair ; and they finally make red spots on the chest, 
about the size of the palms of their hands. The members of 
the Pipe sub-gens, and those persons in the other sub-gentes 
who are related to the infant’s father through the calumet dance, 
are the only ones who are allowed to use the privileged deco- 
ration, and to wear fine feathers in their hair. If the child be- 
longs to the Pipe (or Eagle) sub-gens, char-coal, blue-clay, and 
the skin of a wild-cat are placed beside him, as the articles not 
to be touched by him in after life. Then they say to him: “ This 
you must not touch; this too you must not touch; and this you 
must not touch.” The blue-clay symbolizes the blue-sky. Ac- 
cording to the lowa tradition, the Eagle people came down from 
the sky.) 

Worship of the Thunder-God.—When the first thunder is heard 
in the spring of the year, Elk invites Bear to a feast. On his ar- 
rival Bear opens the sacred prairie-wolf bag, takes out the pipe 
and the elk-bladder tobacco-pouch which Elk dares not touch, 
Bear then takes some tobacco or killickinnick from the pouch, 
and fills the pipe. The lighted pipe is held up towards the sky, 
and the thunder-god is thus addressed: ‘“ Well, venerable man, 
by your striking you are frightening us, your gradchildren who 
are here, Depart on high.” Then all present smoke the pipe, and 
join in the feast. It is alleged that at the conclusion of the feast 
the rain always ceases, and the Bear people return to their homes. 

(f) Style of Wearing the Hair—The boys of each gens are 
obliged to wear their hair in a prescribed style. The Buffalo 
people have four long locks, two on each side, in immitation of 
(the legs of ) the buffalo, 

The Bird people have four locks, representing the head, tail, and 
wings of a bird. The Turtle people have six locks, in immita- 
tion of the head, tail, and legs of a turtle. 

Peculiar customs of the gens. I give two examples. The 
Kansas Wind people flap their blankets to and fro, to raise a 
wind that will drive away the mosquitoes. When the corn-fields 
of the Ishtasanda gens are troubled with a certain species of worm, 
the men proceed as follows: They beat some grains of corn, and 
then pound up with this, a number of the worms. They make a 
soup of the mixture, and when that is eaten, they imagine that 
they will have no more trouble. 

Sub-Gentes.—Each gens is composed of four sub-gentes, some 
of which are divided into four sections ; and these Sections, in some 
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cases, are divided into four Sub-Sections. The Elk sub-gentes 
are: 1. Elk. 2, Keepers of the war-tent; 3. Thunder; and 4, 
one whose name is unknown to me. The Black-shoulcer, sub- 
gentes are: 1, Keepers of the Pipe (Eagle people), or They who 
eat no red corn. 2, They who touch no char-coal. 3, They 
who eat no buffalo tongues, and touch not a buffalo head ; and 4, 
The Criers or Heralds. Foremost sub-gentes: 1, They who eat 
not the sacred buffalo meat,; 2, Real Foremost, they who eat 
no buffalo tongues; 3, Servants of the Sacred-Tents ; and 4, 
They who touch not “ Blue-skins.” Dhatada sub-gentes: 1, 
Bear ; 2, Bird ; 3, Eagle; 4, Turtle. 

Two of the Kansas sub-gentes are 1, Keepers:of the Pipe and 
2, Wind people. Earth-Lodge sub-gentes: 1. Prairie-Wolf and 
Wolf, 2, Keepers of the Sacred Stones ; 3, Keepers of the Pipe ; 
4, They who touch not a white swan (ota taboo.) Buffalo-tail, 
sub-gentes ; 1, Keepers of the Pipe; They who touch not the 
lowest buffalo-rib ; 2, Keepers of the sweet medicine , They who 
touch not a buffalo-calf; 3&4, Names not obtained. Deer-head, 
sub-gentes: 1, Keepers of the Pipe (Eagle and Thunder people;) 
They who touch not charcoal, blue clay, and the skin of the wild- 
cat ; 2, They who touch not charcoal, and the fat of a deer, and 
who can not wear deer skin moccasins ; 3, Deer ; 4, Thunder peo- 
ple. 

The names of the four Red dung gentes have not been gained, 
though I have the names of their heads. Ishtasanda, sub-gentes : 
1, Keepers of the claws of the wild-cat (Thunder people ;) 2, Real 
Ishtasanda, (Reptile people); 3, Keepers of the clam shell, (Th und- 
der people), 4, Keepers of the Pipe. 

Origin of the sub-gentes.—The Eagle people of the Dhatada 
are known as “ They who touch not the buffalo head.” This 
name originated when the seven old men carried the sacred pipes 
around the tribal circle. The Eagle people found that they were 
slighted, and started away in anger, determined to abandon the 
tribe. But the old men pursued them, and handed them a blad- 
der filled with tobacco, and also a buffalo skull, saying, “ Keep 
this skull as a sacred thing.’ Hence, the name of the sub-gens, 
_and also “ Dried or withered Eagle,” meaning “ Dried buffalo 
skull,” the Cardinal birth-name of the,first son. 

Rights and duties of sub-gentes—The second Elk sub-gens 
keeps the war-tent and the sacred bag, and leads in the worship 
of the Thunder-god. The members of the first sub-gens of the 
Hanga or Foremost, keep the Sacred Bark-lodge, the most sa- 
cred of the three, which contains the sacred pole of the Ponkas 
and Omahas. While they can not eat the sacred buffalo meat, 
they can eat the tongues. Real Hanga keeps the sacred lodge 
made of the skin of a white buffalo. This lodge regulates the 
buffalo hunt. These people: can eat the sacred buffalo meat, but 
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not the tongues. The members of the Bear sub-gens assist the 
Elk people in the worship of the Thunder-god. The Raccoon 
section of this sub-gens is called Kh’u-ka, because its members 
are the Singers whenever there is a dance. The Eagle people 
keep the sacred buffalo skull (used in inaugurating chiefs), and 
fill the sacred pipes for the chiefs. (Foremost ights the pipes for 
the chiefs.) The pipe sub-gentes of the Black-shoulder, being 
Eagle people, are entitled to use Eagle birth-names, as well as 
the Buffalo birth-names of the gens. So the Pipe sub-gens of 
the Deer-head people have Eagle birth-names, as well as the 
Deer, birth names of the gens. 

The Bird people have a curious custom. When birds eat the 
corn before harvest, the men of this sub-gens go into the field 
and roast several ears of corn, chewing the grains which they 
spit out all around them. They imagine that such a procedure 
deters the birds from making further inroads upon the crop. 
When there is a fog, the Turtle people draw the figure of a turtle 
on the ground. They place at its head, tail, and at each of its 
feet, pieces of tubacco, which they cover with small pieces of red 
breech-cloth. This, they say, causes the fog to disappear very 
quickly. 

The following is the arrangement of the gentes and sub-gen- 
tes in the Dhatada camp or gentile circle: 

I, Bear. 1, Black Bear, 2, Raccoon. 3, Grizzly Bear, 4, Por- 
cupine. 

II, Turtle; 1, Great Turtle, 2. Turtle that does not flee, 3,Red- 
breast Turtle, 4, Spotted Turtle with red eyes, 

These are on the east and on either side of the opening or 
gateway : 

III, Bird; 1, Hawk, 2, Black bird, 3, Thunder bird, 4, Owl 
and Magpie. 

The Black birds are sub-divided into white heads, red heads, 
yellow heads and red wings; the Thunder birds- into grey black 
birds, meadow larks, prairie chickens and swallows; and the 
owls and magpies into great and small owl and magpie. 

IV, The Eagle; 1, White Eagle, 2, We-go-ni-be, 3, Spotted 
Eagle, 4, Whitish head. 

The servants are placed at either side of the entrance to the 
circle and the gentes and sub-gentes or phratres and the clans 
are arranged according to the above order. 

It has been suggested that the ten secondary divisions of the 
Omahas are ¢rides and that what I have termed sub-gentes, are 
the real gentes. But this is inconsistent with the Indian terminol- 
ogy as well as with the marriage law. The“ camp-fire,” whether 
among the Dakotas, Winnebagoes, or Omahas, is the “ gens.” 
Among the Omahas and Ponkas this “camp-fire” has another 
name, “ tan’wang’dhan-uba’nan.” from tan’wang’dhan, a tribe, 
mation; and urbana,” “ clump of shoots from a common stock or 
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root.” But a sub-gens is styled “u,kigdha,sne,” (from uga,sne, 
to split a log), and denotes “One of the divisions of the common 
stock.” ° 

This exhibit of the Omaha Gentile System is far from being 
exhaustive. At each review of the subject, new ideas have been 
suggested, the correctness or incorre tness of which, I hope, may 
be revealed by future investigations. 





PRIMITIVE NORTH-WEST. 


BY C. W. BUTTERFIELD. 


A brief inquiry is proposed concerning what was known of the 
territory now constituting the Northwest before any portion of it 
had been visited by civilized man. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, French settlements, few in number, were scattered along the 
wooded shores of the River St.Lawrence, in Canada. To the west- 
ward, upon the Ottowa River, and the Georgian bay, were the 
homes of Indian nations with whom these settlers had commer- 
cial relations, and among some of whom were located Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. In the year 1615, Lake Huron was discovered. To 
it was given the name of the Fresh Sea (Mer Douce). But, as 
yet, no white man had set foot upon any portion of what now 
constitutes the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and eastern Minnesota. Andthereafter, for nearly a score of 
years this whole region remained,so far as the visitation of white 
men was concerned, an undiscovered country; and such it con- 
tinued down to the year 1634. However, previous to this date, 
something had been learned by the French settlers upon the St. 
Lawrence, of this (to them) far off land ; but the information had 
been obtained wholly from the Indians. This knowledge was of 
neccessity crude and to a considerable extent uncertain. Such 
of it as has been preserved, is properly treated of under the fol- 
lowing heads: First, as to what had been gleaned concerning 
the physical aspects of the country ; second, as to what had been 
brought to light relative to the various tribes inhabiting this reg- 
ion. 

Previous to 1634, nothing had been learned of Lake Erie,Lake 
St. Clair, or Lake Michigan, although it was understood there 
was some kind of a water-way connecting the Fresh Sea (Lake 
Huron) with Ontario. A little knowledge had been gained of a 


*, During this year, a portion of the Northwest was, for the first time, explored 
ee of Nicolet’s Discov. of the Northwest. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.’ 
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great body of fresh water lying beyond the “ Mer Douce’”— 
“a grand lac,” so called by the French—now known as Lake 
Superior: The length of this superior lake with that of the Fresh 
Sea (Lake Huron), the Indians declared was a journey of full 
thirty days in canoes. At the outlet of the great lake was what 
was described by the savages, as a considerable rapid, to which 
the French gave the name of “Sault de Gaston, ? ,” the present 
Sault St. Marie, in the St. Mary’s river, the stream which, it is 
well known, flows from Lake Superior into Lake Huron. 

Accounts also had been received from the Indians prior to the 
year last mentioned, of a lake of no great size, through which 
flowed a river discharging its waters into the Fresh Sea (Lake 
Huron). These were reports of Lake Winnebago and Fox river, 
in what is now the State of Wisconsin. As the French upon the 
St. Lawrence had no knowledge as yet of Lake Michigan, they 
imagined the location of this small lake, and its river was be- 
yond, and to the northwest of Lake Huron, and that they empt- 
ied into it; 3 Green Bay into the head of which Fox river really 
flows, being (like Lake Michigan) wholly unknown to them. 

It had further been reported by the Indians before this date 
that there was amine of copper‘ on an island in what has been 
mentioned as probably Lake Winnebago; doubtless, however, this 
island should have been located in Lake Superior. A specimen 
of native copper had, as early as 1610, been exhibited by an In- 
dian to an interested Frenchman upon the St. Lawrence, and an 
account given by him as to the rude method employed by the 
savages in melting that metal? 5 But other islands besides the one 
containing the copper mine had been brought to the knowledge 
of the French settlers. A large one southeast of the “Sault de 
Gaston” being described, and two smaller ones, to the south of it. 
These islands were, it is suggested, the Great Manitoulin, Drum- 
mond, and Little Manitoulin, of the present day. 

To the south, from the Sault de Gaston, it was said there flow- 
ed two rivers into the head of a lake, supposed by the French, to 
be what is now known as Lake Huron; but the re- 
ference was doubtless, to the head of Lake Michigan ; 

1. It is quite certain that down to 1632, nothing definite had been learned of these 
lakes by the French : for upon the;map of that date usually kn »wn as ‘ hamplain’s, 
they do not appear; in their place is a wide and continuous water-way intended 
to represent a river, leading from Lake Huron into Lake Ontario. It seems equal- 
ly certain that no farther knowledge had been obtained concerning them prior to 


the visit of Nicolet in 1634. 

2. Sault de Gaston, vontenant pre's de 2. livres de large qui se descharge dans la 
mer Douce, Venant d’vn outre grandissim:; lac, lequel a la mer douce continent. 
30. iourne’es de cannoux Selon le rapport des sauuages.—Champlain, Voyayes, 1682. 

3. See on Champlain’s map of 1682, a small lake and a river running through it, 
where are marked the homes of ‘“ La Nation des Puans.”’ 

4. Champlain’s map of 1632, gives the location of the mine as above stated (‘* Isle 
ou il y’s vne mine de cuiure’”). So, also, in his Voyages, 1682, in speaking of the 
stream now known as the Fox river of Green Bay, he mentions the mine—( ‘qui vient 
d'vn lac auquel il y a vne mine de Cuiure de rosette”). 


5. Champlain’s Voyages, 16.3, pp. 246, 247. 
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and, the streams mentioned, were probably the Chicago 
and St. Joseph rivers. Two other streams’ had _ also 
been heard of, which the Indians described as flowing from 
the south and emptying into the water course (whatever it might 
be) which had lead from Lake Huron into Lake Ontario. It is 
conjectured that reference was thus had to what are now called 
the Maumee and Sandusky (or Cuyahoga) rivers, in the present 
State of Ohio. But the largest of all the Western streams was 
one spoken of as South of the “ Grand Lac” (Lake Superior), 
which, from the descriptions given by the Indians and still pre- 
served, is at once recognized as the Upper Mississippi ; although 
it was supposed to flow north into the lake last mentioned. ! The 
civilized world, therefore, had some knowledge of the “Great 
Water,” at least two score years before its discovery in 1673, by 
Louis Joilet ; but there was no suspicion that it was the upper- 
waters ofthe mighty river passed up many years before by DeSoto. 

Turning now from what had been learned previous to the year 
1634, of the physical aspects of the Northwest, to the facts which 
had been gleaned concerning the Indians inhabiting this region, 
we discover that only five nations had been heard of: The Win- 
nebago, the Mascoutin, the Sioux, the 2 Illini, and the Chippewa; 
and, at that date, only the names of the first two had become 
known. 

The Indians living upon the Ottowa river of Canada were call- 
ed Algonquins by the French. To them, the Winnebago nation 
had long been known, having received from them the name of 
Winnipegou. As Frenchmen were early domiciled among the 
Algonquins, they very soon heard of the Winnipegou, to whom 
they gave the appellation of Puans as an equivalent for the name 
bestowed upon them by the Indians of the Ottowa river. % Now, 
the Puans, it had been learned, lived around the small lake before 
described as having a river running. through it which discharged 
its waters into Lake Huron, as was supposed, It had been 
found out that the stream last mentioned had also upon its 
banks, some of the villages of that nation; it received the 
name, therefore, of the river of the Puans (Rivieredes Puans); * and 
after white men had visited the country, the little lake was called 
the lake of the Puans (Lac des Puans). In the course of time, 
the French names have been dropped, and the Winnipegou (Win- 
nebago) restored—but to the lake only, the stream flowing 
through it being known as Fox river. 


1, This is conspicuously marked upon Champlain’s map. of 1632, but is spoken of 
as ‘ Grande riviere qui vient du midy.” 


2. Subsequently known as the Illinois. 
* 8. By the Huron nation living upon the waters of the Georgian bay they were 
called Aweatsiwaenrrhonon .—LeJeune, Relation, 1636, (Quebec ed.) p. 92. 


4. The French also frequently spoke of them as the People of the Sea, (Gens de 
Mer), from the circumstances of its being reported that they came originally from 
the shore of an ocean. 
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The Mascoutins had been heard of as early as 1615. The 
nation was frequently at war with tribes near the head of Georg- 
ian bay, and with those further to the eastward. The French, in 
speaking of them gave them a name supposed to be equivalent to 
the one used by Algonquins—the Nation of Fire (les Gens de 
Feu). } That these Indians lived two hundred French leagues or 
more to the westward beyond the south end of the Georgian bay was 
all that had been positively learned concerning their dwelling 
places. * Their territory was, in fact, on the Fox river of Green 
bay, above Winnebago lake, extending southeastwardly as far 
possibly, as the site of the present city of Chicago. A brief ref- 
erence to certain individuals of this nation has been preserved 
ante-dating the year 1634. It is to the effect that a child and its 
parents had been captured belonging to the Mascoutin, by some 
Indians of Canada. The parents were burnt but the child was 
given to the French. ® 

Some facts as to the Sioux had reached the ears of. the French 
before 1634. They were known to have their homes to the west- 
ward of the Winnebagoes, coming by water ( up the Wisconsin 
and down the Fox river) to trade withthem. A little knowledge 
had also been gained of some of their clans inhabiting the up- 
per waters of the Mississippi, their territory extending a consid- 
erable distance south. The name of these Indians had not been 
learned 

To the south of the Mascoutins (so said Indian reports), there 
dwelt a nation, in a country where there were great numbers of 
buffalos.* Itis very certain that this report referred to 
the savages afterward known, as the Illinoi’ (Illinois), 
whose homes were in what is now the State bearing their name. 

Accounts had also been received by the French of one or more 
tribes dwelling around the Sault Ste. Marie, on either side of 
the St. Mary’s river, which connects Lake Superior with Lake 
Huron. But these Indians like the Sioux and the Illinoi, were 
nameless, as yet to the settlers up the St. Lawrence; they were, 
however, the ancestors of the present Chippewas. 

As early as 1632, if not before, some of the Europeans in Can- 
ada had heard of a nation of Indians called the Neuters,; who, 

1. Champlain's Voyayes, 1682. 


2. The Hurons gave them,the name of Assistagueronons, which had the same 
meaning. 


8. Sagard’s Histoire du Canada, p. 201; Chapmlain’s Voyages, 1632,1. 262 ey On 
Chapmilain’s map of 1632, they are located beyond Lake Huron simply, as Lake Michi- 
gan had not yet been heard of. Hence the mistake of geopraphers subsequently, in 
loc iting them upon the lerritory lving b:tween these two lakes. They were never 
dwellers, at an early day, upon the Peninsula afterwards formed into the southerp 
portion of the the tate of Michigan. 

4. Le criois yu’il fust Hiroquois, mais i’ay appris qu’il est de la Nation du Feu ; 
son pere et sa mere.e et les ont este’ pris en guerre par les Algonquins,, qui ont 
breslie parents et donne’ l'enfant ’a not Fran ,cois.—LeJene, Relatiyn, 1582, p. 14. 


. Vide Champlain’s map,1632, where they are represented as a“Nation ou ila quan- 
tite’ de beuffies”’. 
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they supposed, dwelt to the South of the water-course leading 
from Lake Huron into Lake Ontario; and that such was the lo- 
cation of their homes, they put upon record, thereby making 
them inhabitants of the Northwest. Thatthere was such a people 
as the Neutral nation was true, but their homes were north of the 
lake which was afterward discovered and named Erie, where in 
1636, they. were visited by a missionary, and where they contin- 
ued to reside until destroyed by the Iroquois, a quarter of a cen- 
taury after. The Neutrals, therefore, were never occupants of the 
Northwest. It is not known that they ever lived south of Lake 
Erie. 
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BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN ART. .« 


By W, Sr. C. Boscanten., 


All authorities, sacred and secular, agree in regarding Assyria 
as the child of Babylonia ; and the truth of this is substantiated by 
every brick or tablet obtained from the buried cities of Assur. Each 
inscription or sculptured slab or quaintly graven seal, brings be- 
fore us in a most forcible manner the fact that out of Babylonia 
went forth Assur bearing with him the germs of Assyrian civiliza- 
tion, which he had learned in the already advanced schools in t he 
southern motherland. Until recently we have had but a paucity 
of Babylonian monuments to compare with the copious supply of 
artistic remains which the explorations of Messrs. Layard, Rassam, 
Botta and others have recovered from the grave mounds of the 
palaces and temples of ancient Assyria, During the last three 
years however, the successful exploration of Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam, on behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum 
and M de Sarzec on the part of the French Government, have 
recovered for us an important. series of monuments from the old- 
est cities of Chaldea; and we are thus enabled to see the germs 
of the artistic progress in western Asia and to guage the indebted- 
ness of Assyria to the motherland of Babylonia. Two empires stand 
out prominently as the representatives of antiquity—Egypt and 
Babylonia, and both furnish us with a strange, almost paradoxical 
stage of artistic skill at the very threshold of their history. The 
wooden statues and the green Diorite statue of Keptren, iu the 
Museum at Boolak and the paintings in the tomb of Prince-Ti., 
which we find in the ante chamber of Egyptian historical life, 
are almost unequalled certainly not surpassed by any thing ina 
later stage of national art, In Egyptian civil ization there seems 
to be no childhood, no tottering foot prints mark her progress 
onthe pathway of culture. She comes before us full born like 
some Oriental Minerva. 
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The earliest known sculpture and inscription, that of King Set- 
na preserved inthe Ashmolean museum at Oxford, presents to us 
a language whose pictured characters exhibit great artistic skill, 
a fully developed language, grammar and vocabulary. All these 
are facts which serve to show centuries of growth and develope- 
ment, yet are unrepresented by monuments or inscriptions, 

On the threshold of Babylonian or Chaldean history, we meet 
with a similar astonishing problem—art remains, which for skill, 
and finish, far surpass works of a later period, and which would 
seem inconsistent with the primitive life around them. Here in 
the cuneiform writing, already far beyond the pictorial form from 
which it originated, in the perfect state of language, grammar and 
mythology, we find ourselves face to face with strong evidence of 
a long period of growth and developement, unaccounted for by 
monuments or inscriptions, and yet, nevertheless, clearly passed 
through by the nation. 

Assyriologists are all agreed that the rudely inscribed bricks 
and cones from the mounds of Mughier on the west bank of the 
Euphrates opposite the mouth of the Shat el Hil, and which we 
know, mark the site of the ancient city of Ur—the Ur of the 
Chaldees of the Hebrew writers, are the most ancient records of 
Chaldea. Yet, cotemporary with these, we have works of art 
exhibiting a style of writing, a skill in art workmanship and con- 
ception, far in advance of these rude remains. 

The bricks from Mughier, or Ur, bear inscriptions in the name 
of King Ur-dahu, “the lion of Bahu,” and his son Dungi, “ the 
established hero.” This relationship between these two primitive 
kings is shown by an inscribed cylinderseal now in the British Muse 
um. Theson of Dungi was viceroy of the neighboring city of Zergul, 
during the life time of his father. This fact is preserved to us by 
a small olive-shaped talisman agate in the royal cabinet of gems 
at the Hague, which bears the inscription, “Gudea Viceroy, (scep- 
tre holder) of Zergula, son of Dungi his lord. We have thus 
two generations of patriarchal Babylonian Kings. namely Ur 
BAHO Dungi and Gudea. In the year 1874, the Arabs of the 
Afadj, or delta of the Shat el Hil discovered in the mound of Tel 
Ho on the Shat el Hil, a statue of a King seated on his throne. 
Owing to the isolated nature.of the locality in the centre of the 
marshes, and the great size of the figure, it could not be moved 
in a perfect condition. Not wishing to lose so valuable an anti 
a, the finder broke off portions of it to sell. The head was un- 
fortunely lost in the Tigris. The folded hands were purchased 
by Geo. Smith, and are now in the British Museum, andthe torso 
which was richly worked and inscribed, was at a later date taken 
by a French traveler. 

In 1879, Mr. Rassam, visited the mound, and made some slight 
excavations which resulted in the recovery of some inscribed 
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tablets, cones, &c. He also uncovered the lower portion, and 
pedestal of the great statue of the king, and took paper impres- 
sions ofthe inscriptions, I examined these on his return to Eng- 
land, and found them to be a dedication by Gudea, the son of 
Dungi to Nin-cir-zu, “the fire god.” The inscription contained 
several very important facts, names of temples and deities wor- 
shipped in them, also the language and writing were very archaic in 
style. ‘Since Mr. Rassam’s departure, a series of excavations on 
a systematic plan have been carried out by M de Sarzecthe French 
Consul at Busra, and these have furnished us with a most impor- 
tant collection of primitive Babylonian antiquities; which we 
may regard as the germs from which developed the art of Assy- 
ria, and indeed of Western Asia. The statues in stone and 
bronze discovered by the French explorer, now in the Louvre ex- 
hibit certain forms and styles of art which in after time, though 
treated, perhaps with greater freedom, always remain characteris- 
tics of Mesopotamian art. 

[ may site three of the objects found by the French explorer 
as typical ones, (1) statue of green diorite, evidently a duplicate 
of the larger figure first found by the Arabs, (Head lost), 2, Fig- 
ure of a King or priest in a/to relievto carved on a block of por- 
phyry. (3), Head of a statue carved in porphyry and in very good 
preservation. 

With these I mention two bronze statues of fire priests, holding 
the sacred cones found by the Arabsand purchased by Mr. George 
Smith in 1874, In the first of these figures, we have a seated 
figure, with folded hands, clad in a long robe striped and fringed 
at the bottom. The lower part ofthe statue andthe throne are cov- 
ered with an inscription of King Gudea, which duplicates that of 
the larger figure. Upon the knees of the statue is a tablet with a cu- 
rious geometrical figure, possibly the plan of sometemple. It is 
evident that this seated figure, which in posse, has some resemb- 
lance to the Egytian Seated statues, is the type which in after 
times was copied in the statue of the Sungod at Sippara, a rep- 
resentation of which was found by Mr, Rassam in 1880, and the 
seated figure of Assur nazir pal (885 Bc), formed at Kileh Sher- 
gat the ancient Assur, 

Indeed from the Babylonian memorial stones such as those of 
Nebuchadnezzarr (I,BC. 1130), Nabu-ukina-abla,(BC. 1020),in the 
British Museum, and from the scenes on the engraved cylinder 
seals, it is evident that this seated figure, was the style in which 
all divine and kingly personages were represented. Like the 
ancient Egyptians, the sculptors of Chaldea, were never very prof- 
ficient in the round, and even the few attempts we have, such as 
the black basalt figure of “ the great Goddess ” contemporary with 
this figure of Gudea, and bearing a dedicatory inscription by 
him, the statué of the same Goddess of Kurdur Mabug (BC2000) 
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now in the Louvre, are so cut that there was evidently little study 
of anatomy, and they are but one degree removed from the 
conical stones worshipped in early times as the figures of the 
Nature Goddess. 

They have indeed from their extreme shallow work, and their 
flatness more the character of alto relievo removed from the 
back ground. An example of this class of work from Assyria is 
the figure of Assurnazir pal (885 BC) found at Nimroud. As an 
example of the transitional style, 1 may quote the second exam- 
ple in M De Sarzac’s collection, the figure of a priest cut in high 
relief on a rudely prepared block of porphyry. It is by a cer- 
tain amount of under cutting evidently made a precursor of the 
few attempts at sculpture in the round which we meet with. 

As a contrast with these we have the small head of a statue, 
the body of which is unfortunately lost. The face is carved 
with the greatest care and exhibits all the facial characteristics of 
the Turanian mongol type to which the Akkadians belong, High 
cheek bones, oval-round face, sharp small eyes, and no beard. 
These are all produced with the utmost fidelity, and the turban 
head-dress such as in aftertimes became the characteristic dress of 
the Elamite, marks it as a very trustworthy reproduction of the 
Ethonographic type. By the side of these we have some still 
more astonishing examples of primitive art, in the two bronze 
figures obtained by Dr. George Smith, and originally from Zerque 
or Tel-Ho. The figure is about nine inches in height, and repre- 
sents two ancient bearded priests holding the cones, inscribed with 
dedications by Gudea. These statues are not beaten or hammer- 
ed work—but cast in bronze—a mixture of “tin or copper,” a 
considerable progress inart workmanship and metallurgy for 4000 
B.C. That the art off using and amalgamating metals was known 
at a very early period, is shown by mention of it in hymns written 
in the Ancient Akkadian language of Babylonian. In Western 
Asiatic Inscriptions, Vol. IV, pg. 14.1, there is a hymn to the 
Firegod, in which we read, “ Of copper and “a the mingler thou 
art!” Again inanother fragment we read, “ Like melted bronze 
poured forth may his disease pour forth from him,” 

Such was the state of art and artistic workmanship in the 
marshes of Chaldea four thousand years before the Christian Era. 

The question of the date of these statues is one that can not 
be fixed with absolute certainty, but a near approximation can be 
arrived at on the basis of a passage in an inscription recently 
found by Mr. Rassam at Abbo Hubba, the Site of the ancient 
Sippara of the Sun. This temple was restored according to Na- 
bonidus King of Babylon,from B C 554,339, by a monarch named 
Naram-Sin (“ Beloved of the Moon-God), 3,200 years before his 
date, that is at least 3,750 BC.” The date of Naram-Sin judging 
from fragments of the Canon inscriptions in the British Museum, 
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was at least 500 years after the time of Ur bahu, and his dynas- 
ty. Sowe may safely give an approximated date of 4000 B C to 
the statues, 

The connection between these most ancient examples and the 
early Assyrian types are furnised by some of the monuments dis- 
covered by Mr. Rassam at Abho-Hubba the Site of the ancient 
Sippara. The great antiquity of this temple is shown by the tradi- 
tion of the Chaldean Priests Berosus, that it was in the treasure 
chamber of this temple that Xisusthrus stored the book contain- 
ing the story of * the beginning, progress and end of all things,” 
and its recorded restoration B C. 3,750,confirms this ancient tradi- 
tion, That in the lower strata of the buildings at Abbo-Hubba, 


there existed remains of a very early and primitive type, similar 


to those found by Mr. De Sarzac at Zargul or Tel-Ho,is proved 
by the discovery of a small seated figure of similar style by Mr. 
Rassam during his last expedition there. 

But the examples which form the connecting link between the 
art of Babylonia and that of Assyria is found on the memorial 
stones of Mili-Sipak (B C 1350), Nebuchadnezzar I, (BC 1140), 
Nabu-ukune abla (1020 B C),and the memorial stone of Nabul-bal 
esdina,(860 B C.). These monuments show how base relief was be- 
coming the dominant style and sculpture was confined to seated 
figures. One of the most interesting features of this period is 
the symbolic art and the greatfertliity of the artist’s mind in 
giving expression to the various mythological conceptions. 

In the case of the votive statue of the Sun god made for Nabu- 
bal esdina King of Babylon by Nabu-iddina-suma, the sculptor, we 
are told, that it was made of “ polished alabaster,” and as we see 
it depicted on the tablet it must have been a seated figure similar 
to these of Gudea‘at Zargul or Assurrnazir-pal in Assyria. From 
this inscription we learn, however, an important fact as to the 
reason why Assyrian and Babylonian sculptors in the round never 
reached any higher degree of perfection. In the fifth column 
of this inscription, we are told that among other donations given 
by the king were “three striped robes,” “woven robes,” and 
“shining robes” to be given on the six “ great festivals of the 
year.” In an earlier inscription of a Kassite King, named Aga-kak- 
nini, which I translated in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
archeeology (Vol, iv. pt. 1), the king speaks “blue and variegated 
robes,” together with “ gold jeweled crowns” which he had given 
to Merodach andhis consort Zirat-banit. From this, it is clear why 
the examples of sculpture in the round of this period are so in- 
ferior, such as the statue of Assurrnazir-pal (885 BC.), or those of 
Nibo given Rimmon (BC. 812). They were never intend- 
ed to portray the beauty of the human figure, but only to serve 
as dummies on which to place the rich robes the gifts of pious 


donors. In this the Babylonians and Assyrians did not differ from ~ 
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the early Greeks for the only statue mentioned in the Iliad (Il. vi. 
303), must have been a seated one, and the presentation of a veil 
seems to vindicate its being vested. 

Turning now to the Assyrian collections for examples of the 
Assyrian art of this period, we find a considerable progress has 
been made in the colony on the art of the motherland, 

The.sculptures from Nimroud may be taken as the types of 
this period, and they come from the palaces of Assurr-nazar-pal 
and Shalmanesur III, and range from (885-800 B. C.) 

This improvement is due to two things, namely: First: The 
greater facility for obtaining artistic material. The scarcity of 
stone in Babylonia, always exercised a great limitation on art, 
which was now replaced by a rich supply of gypsum, and alabaster 
from the mountains of Assyria; which was far more easily worked 
than basalt and diorite. Again the Assyrians had come in contact 
with the Phoenicians, who while borrowing largely from them, 
did not fail to impress Assyrian artistic workmanship, especially 
in metals, with their stamp. The long lines of bas relief from 
the palaces at Nimroud now in the Nimroud Saloon of the British 
Museum, are stiff and conventional, but they certainly exhibited 
an advance on Babylonian art. They in their turn, are far surpass- 
ed by the art of the golden age of Assyria, during the Sargon- 
ide dynasty from BC. 721-625. In bronze and metal work we 
have that chef d’uvre of Assyrian art ; the plating of the bronze 
gates from Ballowat, a work of the highest excellence. 

The characteristic of the art of this period is a close, almost 
scrupulous attention to detail in costume decoration &c., and 
in certain conventionalities as to friezz, due to Babylonian in- 
fluence, But that they posssesséd great skill in drawing is shown 
by the fine line drawing traced out on ivory pannels from Nim- 
roud, and in modelling in clay by the reduced terra cotta repro- 
duction of one of the scenes in the lion hunt frieze formed by Mr. 
Rassam at Kouyunjik in 1878, 

The winged bulls and lions and the carvings in ivory show that 
they were attaining greater skill and less conventionally while the 
acme of truthful work and attentive study of nature is reached 
in the lion hunt frieze from the palace of Assurr-bani-pal at Kouy- 
unjik now in the basement room in the British museum. Here 
we have marvelous studies of animal life, and a keen preception 
of the trait and character of animals, such ascould only be the 
result of a careful study of nature with a view to truthful repro- 
duction and representation. 

The range of the artist is largely extended now. Historical 
tableaux such as the war scenes from Nimroud, or the panorama 
on the bronze plates from Ballowat—or the seige of Lachish by 
Sennacherib or Elam by Assurbanipal place these works of art 
before us as historical pictures and authorities, Animal life ap- 
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pears in the hunting scenes from Nimroudand Kouyunjik—while 
flowers and fruits are reproduced in scenes in the gardens or parks. 

Religious life has many illustrations; such as the worship of 
the Sacred tree, the king attended by the Anunaki or Spirits, or 
the sacrificial scenes on the brouze gates; while symbolism is 
ably represented by winged lion and bulls, and the eagle and 
lion headed figures on the palace walls. 

The art of this period is of such a high character that those 
who would study the origin and development of art and espec- 
ially of Greek and Asiatic art cannot neglect it. But the rich 
collections of the British Museum are not accessible to all stu- 
dents of this great subject. But it is forthe benefit of those who 
wish to compare the art of the golden age of Assyria,with that of 
other nations, that Mr. Jarvis of Willis Road London, N. W., has 
prepared a series of reduced reproductions of the most typical 
examples. History is represented by two statues of Sennacherib 
and Sardanapalus or Assurbanipal. Court life by a picture of 
the queen of Assurbanipal. Symbolic art by figures of the winged 
lion and bull. These interesting figures are most faithful repro- 
ductions of Assyrian art and may be safely used by lecturers and 
teachers. 

The statue of Sennacherib, the opponent of Hezekiah, who 
reigned from (B. C. 701-681) represents him clad in his royal 
robe; in his dual character of King and Priest. The picture is 
taken from a slab from the Koyunjik palace and every detail of 
dress and feature is carefully reproduced. The long robe some- 
what resembling a cape is richly embroidered and fringed. The 
King wears on his head the tall cap or tiara, such as is worn at 
the present day by the Kurdish chiefs. In his hand he holds 
the sacred bow. This bow which was handed down from King 
to King was the gift of the Goddess Istar or Ashtaroth, who 
had the name of “Mistress of the bow’—‘“Archeress of the 
Gods”—“Lady of war and battle’ —and the possession of it was 
supposed to insure victory. This small statuette 13% inches 
high, serves thoroughly to convey to us the idea of the great 
King who styled himself the “Father of the people of Assyria.” 

The statue of Assurbanipal, which is modeled with great care 
from one of the figures of the King in the Lion Hunt prize— 
places before us a true portrait of the Sardanapalus whom 
Ctesias and Byron have made so familiar to us. 

’ Assurbanipal who reigned from B, C. 664-645, was the grand 
monarque, of Assyria. A bold and determined warrior, he carried 
the arms of Assyria from the mountains of Persia to the borders 
of the Libyan desert and from the shores of Lake Van to the 
Persian gulf. Necho of Egypt—Gyges of Lydia—Cyprian 
Greeks, and Babylonian Princes were tributaries to him and his 
strong arm made the power of Assyria felt far westward to the 
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shores of the Aigean. He-was also a lavish patron of arts and 
literature. _In the new palace whichhe built at Nineveh—the 
North palace at Koyunjik—he had the finest sculptures that As- 
syrian artists could produce and rich tributes of Tyre and Sidon 
Egypt and Cyprus and of distant Greece, served to decorate its 
saloons. But the greatest and most lasting record of this royal 
patron was the library which he founded “for the instruction of 
his people”; consisting of more than twenty thousand tablets, all 
carefully written in the most finished style, it contaiued copies of 
every great work that Assyrian or Babylonian learning had ever 
produced. From this library came the Deluge and Creation Le- 
gends, the beautiful Hymns and Poems—such as the “Descent 
of Istar into Hades” or “the Legends of Isdubar or Nimrod”. 
It has however been very valuable to Assyrologists for the series 
of bilingual education tablets. Syllabaries, bilingual Assyrian and 
Akkadian texts with notes and annotations, for from these we 
have been able to learn as the young Assyrian Students did—the 
ancient tongue of the Chaldeans. Science was represented the 
great works on Astronomy and Astrology or the Zooloical catala- 
logues of Animals, birds and fishes. This is the work which 
will make the name of Assurbanipal ever a bright one on the 
roll of history. 

The statue of this King (12 inches high) represents him clac 
‘in close fitting robe, reaching to the knees in front and some- 
what longer behind: the whole being decorated with richly em- 
broidered lozenge or rose pattern. Over the right shoulder and 
crossing the breast is a broad belt and round the waist a metal 
zone richly decorated and jewelled. The King wears boots, of 
the Median style, these havingreaced the sandals which were 
worn by the Kings of the middle empire represented on the 
sculptures from Nimrod—Upon his head he wears a simple 
diadem or fillet which like his robe is richly worked. 

The free and athletic bearing of the figure before us fully con- 
veys to us the idea of the King who was styled alike “the war- 
rior” of the Gods, “the beloved of Ishtar or Venus” a conquerer 
and a King. 

The figure of the Queen of Assurbanipal is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the figure of that personage given in one of the bas reliefs 
representing a garden scene. Her robes are less elaborately 
embroidered than those of the King and she holds in her hand a 
wine cup of Cypriote workmanship. This figure is extremely in- 
teresting to compare with some statuettes of later Babylonian 
art, probably of the time of Nabonidus which were found in the 
Birs Nimroud, the site of the city of Borsippa—as they exhibit 
the same tendency to disregard anatomy. The winged bull and 
lion place before us those strange creatures of the Cherubim 
which guarded the entrance of the palace and corridors— 
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They are called in the inscriptions Sedu “Spirits” and are said 
“to protect the going and coming in of the King”.and “to ex- 
clude all evil”. The winged bulls are called “the Bulls of 
Heaven” and were suppossed to have been made by Anu the 
God of Heaven. The winged lion was sacred to Anat or 
Anatis and also to Beltis the Goddess of war and a very 
fine example was found at the entrance to her temple, at Nim- 
roud. Among the evidences of Assyrian commercial life the 
most interesting are the series of lion weights found in the south- 
west palace at Nimroud.—To suit the traders of Assur and the 
merchants of Phoenicia and Syria—these standard weights are 
inscribed with legends in Cunieform and in Phoenician—The one 
which Mr. Jarvis has reproduced (4%inches long) bears the 
name of Sennacherib and the Phoenician inscription of the 
country. 

These statues are produced in fine porcelain, so _ truthful 
and accurate in detail that they may well serve as examples 
and illustrations to students who are unable to use them. 
They have been strongly recommended by the late George 
Smith and by Mr. Rassam the Assyrian explorer and those 
who wish to have some tangible memorials of the great Kings 
of Assyrian or some example of the art of the studios of Nin-’ 
ever have now an opportunity to possess them. 
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Swamp Mowunps. 


To the eaitor of the American Antiquarian: 


While surveying ancient earthworks within the last year or 
two, I have met with a class of mounds which has been somewhat 
of a puzzle to me, and to which I wish to draw the attention of 
archaologists and geologists, in order to find out if the exper- 
ience of others may help to solve the problem. 

For the purpose of distinguishing them from earthworks of 
undoubted artificial origin, I call them “marsh mounds”, The 
reason for this term is that, instead of being on summits, they are 
distributed along the slopes of land borderingthe marshes or low 
lands skirting some of our rivers and lakes. In my researches 
so far I have found them at points on the lower Minnesota river, 
the Mississippi river a few miles below here, and at Lake Minne- 
tonka, They may occur as isolated groups, or they may be in 
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connection with a continuation of the acknowledged or true 
mounds. 

In regard to composition they are not sand-hills, foroccasion- 
al excavation or other exposures of their contents coming under 
my observation show their material to be ordinary mould, but I 
have not yet met with or heard of any relics having been found 
in connection with them, except occasionally one on the surface 
of the ground there, or so close to it as to be deemed practically 
superficial. 

Their size is small, never above three feet high, and in most 
cases only one or one and one-half feet, with bases ranging from 
eighteen to thirty feet—rarely more. They are often very num- 
erous, indeed so numerons that, unless there were very good 
reasons for thinking them artificial, I should hesitate to spend 
the time necessary to survey all I have met with. 

Can any of your practical readers, from their field experience, 
give me any information or views on the subject? 

T. H. Lewis. 

Sr. Paut, Minn. May 28th, 1883. 

Nore.—The opinion has been expressed that these mounds are 
formed by gophers. They are frequeutly found in the midst of 
swampyor low lands, separate from any artificial works.—Editor. 


“EVE'S THIMBLE” 


To the editor of American Antiquarian: 


Such is the name given to a thimble owned by a well known 
“ranch-man” of this state. I have recently seen the thimble and 
give you a description of it, and of the circumstances: of finding 
it. The thimble appears to be of iron, moulded, and when first 
found was a whole top thimble. By much handling since some 
of it has crumbled away. What is left is “flaky” and could be 
easily picked to pieces. It is marked something as thimbles are 
now, and has a slight shoulder at the base. 

Some years ago when Colorado coal was first burned, the 
present owner of the thimble drove some 14 or 15 miles to what 
is now known as the Marshal coal bed to get a load of coal. 
One old man was the owner and miner of the coal. A “drift” 
had been run 1650 ft. into the side of the bluff, the farther end be- 
ing about 300 feet from the surface. From this point the coal 
was taken. Upon my friends return home he placed some large 
chunks af the coal in the stove, but upon its not burning well, 
he broke them and in the midst of one, imbedded ina hollow 
place, but completly surrounded by the coal, the thimble was 
found, These coal beds are classed by Prof Hayden as hignitic 
and lying between the Tertiary and the Cretaceous. Much of 
the coal is “fresh”, some of it too “green” to burn well. My in- 
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formant says the chunk in which the thimble was found 
“showed the grain of the wood,” For sometime he kept it, but 
it is now lost. The thimble was full of coal and sand and re- 
tained its shape well. 

Where did the thimble come from? How did it get there? 
Were there any of these western tribes who possessed such a 
thing before the coming of the white man? Who can answer? 

J. Q. ADams. 


BouLDER COLORADO. 





EDITORIAL. 


EXPLORATIONS OF Mounps, 


Those who were in attendance at the American Association 
at Minneapolis had great opportunities for exploring the mounds 
of the north-west. The editor of this Journal spent several days 
in exploring while en-route to the Association, and _ in returning 
accompanied a party, among whom was the Sec’y of the Associ- 


ation, and with this party explored some other localities. Beside 
this Mr. W. H. McAdams made a special trip to the central part 
of Dakota for the purpose of exploring mounds in that vicinity. 
The localities visited were, 1st: The ‘region situated in Wiscon- 
sin along the vallies of the Wisconsin River, from the vicinity of 
Madison to Prairie du Chien, including the works at Arena, Mus- 
coda, Bridgeport and the Elephant Mound six miles below the 
mouth of the Wisconsin River. 2d, A region situated on the 
line of the Mil.and St. Paul Railway from LaCrosse to Madison 
(the return route) including the celebrated pictured cave at La- 
Crosse, also Mounds at Sparta, New Lisbon, Baraboo, aud Madi- 
son. 3d. A region situated on the James River in Dakota, in- 
cluding some new and interesting mounds never before describ- 
ed. Beside these explorations the editor subsequently visited the 
central portion of Kansas and there identified the locations of a 
number of aboriginal villages, and traversed the habitat of many 
of the aboriginal tribes. Prof. Putnam and Mr. J. C. Kimball 
also visited Mounds in Ohio and took very interesting sketches 
of the great Serpent in Adams county, the works at Paint+Creek, 
the old Stone Fort, and other localities. 

It might be said that no more extensive or important explo- 
ration of mounds has been accomplished for many years. This 
work has been altogether voluntary, and with the exception of 
Prof. Putnam’s exploration, has been at the expense of the indi- 
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viduals themselves. The results of these explorations are wor- 
thy of notice, and we would present them as they have occurred 
to us, preserving at the same time the narrative of the various 
places visited in their proper order. 

I. One result of these explorations has been that the arch- 
zologists have come to a better understanding as to the object 
of exploration. It would appear that mounds have heretofore 
been visited mainly with the idea of securiug relics from them, 
The universal question is, “Have you ever dug into them? Do 
you know what they contain?” as if the only way of studying 
mounds was to dig intothem and destroy them-such is the com- 
mon method of investigating the mounds. No attempt is made 
to ascertain the reason for their erection in the localities where 
they are found, rather than in other localities; no study of the 
topographical surroundings, and no acquaintance with the sys- 
tem prevalent. It should be said that this method is deprecated 
by the Sec’y of the Association, by the writer, and by all who 
have had any acquaintance with the havoc which has followed 
the unwise zeal for collecting relics prevalent, Private collectors 
are not the only parties who are guilty of destroying mounds 
merely for the relics which they may contain There are societies 
which send out ignorant parties to dig into the mounds, mere- 
ly for the purpose of getting the relics, but without regard to the 
value of the mounds themselvs. The destruction of the monu- 
ments, we are sorry to say, has been carried on by the agents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. It is strange that such wantonness 
shonld be encouraged by an institution designed for the encour- 
agement of science, but the passion for accumulating relics and 
enlarging the museum, has overcome all consideration for the 
monuments, Societies at the West, also,have sent into the field 
men who have destroyed mounds in great numbers, and sent 
the relics to their museum, Such is Science! It destroys more 
than itgathers. There is a zealous collector who was once a riv- 
er pilot, who does nothing else than to dig into mounds and send 
relics to a Society. No record of the mounds is preserved, 
no mound is plotted—a mere ignorant and foolish ambition to 
swell the number of relics in the cabinet, 

II. A second result of the exploration has been the recogni- 
tion of a connected system among the mounds. This system in- 
volves several particular elements: 1st. The connection of the 
mounds of the various localities, both by intervening signal sta- 
tions and by placing the groups along river vallies, so as to make 
the complete river system. It was ascertained also that the river 
systems are connected with other mounds on the watersheds, so 
as to make the system cover the whole country. 2. A sec- 
ond point is, tthat the various mounds of each locality are to be 
studied in their connection, as they are only parts of a connected 
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series—some of them serving for defence, some for burial pla- 
ces, and some as the remains of village sites. 3. A third point 
noticeable in the system is that all the-mounds ineach locality are 
to be studied in order to understand the object for which they 
were erected. The mounds illustrate native life; some of them 
were used for observatories; some for game drives, some for vil- 
lage defenses; but the study of the different groups will reveal in 
the relative situation of eaeh the objects for which they were erec- 
ted, each locality presenting a complete whole, and native life 
explaining the whole. We would call attention to these points 
as we proceed with the deseriptions. 

The mounds explored were chiefly the emblematic mounds 
of Wisconsin, and those first visited were in the valliey of the 
Wisconsin River. Mounds at Avoca were described by parties resi- 
dent in the vicinity, but were not visited. 


At Arena severallargetumuli were discovered on land belong- 
ing to Mr. Meggs, near the Blue Mound Creek, about two miles 
from its mouth, One or two long walls accompanied these tumuli 
running parallel with them, Other mounds are situated along the 
creek and connect the extensive works near the Blue Mounds 
which have been already surveyed and described. 

At Muscoda. An ancient village. No mounds were discovered 
on theplains, but avery interesting series of them were visited 
on the bluffs situated north of the village. These consist in 
the first place of a long row of disconnected mounds intersper- 
sed here and there by emblematic effigies which run at right an- 
gles to the gthers. This quasi or fragmentary wall extends from 
the mouth of Mill Creek to the mouth of Indian Creek, through 
the entire village of Orion. Back of these farther north, hid a- 
way from observation, a mile and a half from the river, isa val- 
ley overlooked by high knobs or bluffs, and drained on either 
side by the two creeks. Here was found what seemed like the 
location of an ancient village. The village itself was surrounded 
by effigies—the effigy always being that of an immense eagle. 
The wings of the eagles were outspread so as to form a quasi en- 
closure.—Sone twelve effigies were traced; all of them in the 
shape ofeagles. This group we called the big eagle village. A 
series of earth-works were situated between the village and the 
vallum before spoken of. The vallum is on the brow of the bluff, 
these works are half way between. Near the village on the 
banks of the Mill Creek is a series of works, mainly straight 
mounds arranged in rows, and along with them effigies. Two 
groups of this kind were discovered, one having the effigy of 
a deer running, the other having the effigy of an eagle with out- 
spread wings. Three miles from these works is a series of tum- 
uli situated on the summit of a very high bluff, or knob. These 
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mounds command a_ view of the village in the valley be- 
low, and also of the river to the westward for twenty miles away, 
a very beautiful view, and one which would naturaly guard the 
whole region against surprise from the westward. A large num- 
ber of effigy mounds are situated near this high point. The 
group is located at Rudolph’s Mills on land belonging to M. A. 
Cornall. The village is situated on land belonging to John Sha- 
fer. A group of mounds described by Dr. Lapham, and called 
by him the citadel, is situated in this vicinity and belongs to 
the same general series. 

The figure given herewith represents 
one of the Eagles, surrounding the 
Eagle village. Other Eagles in the ser- 
ies differed from this in that they were 
shaped with the wings folded, or in fact, 
in a variety of attitudes. The size of 
these Eagles varied from 65 to 75 feet 
in height and the wings when outstretch- 
ed were from 50 io 60 feet each. 

It here cursorily appeared that a com- 
plete system of works is to be found 
along the Wisconsin River and the 
streams that flow into it and run either 
side. The part of the valley explored is 
composed of a level sand plain, with 


_ high precipitous rocky bluffs on either 
en C side The mounds are mainly situat- 











ed on the plain but near the streams. 
More of them are near the tributaries 
than on the immediate banks of the river 
itself. This can be accounted for by the 
fact that the river changes its channel, 
and is lined by low land except in cer- 
tain localities. The openings in the 
bluffs are also accompanied with certain 
earth-works, and in certain places there 
are mounds on the summit of the bluffs. 
The outlook from the high mounds is 
very remarkable, sometimes giving a 
view for miles away. As one approaches 
the Mississippi River he fiuds the two 
systems combined. A series of works 
or mounds in the valley, being ac- 
acompanied by another series on the bluffs, Below the mouth 
of the Wisconsin the mounds seem to be situated in swails hid 
away from observation and somewhat remote from the channel of 
the river. The mounds on the bluffs, however, command a _ view 
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of the river. 

Another locality visited near the mouth of the Wisconsin 
River revealed a fact which was not~before known, namely: 
That the high precipitous bluffs which border the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi Rivers, are often surmounted by emblematic mounds 
which served both as burial places, as symbolic effigies, 
and as look-outs. These are often also associated with other 
works in the valleys of the rivers, and may have been intended as 
protection to the people who resided in the valleys, and who left 
their emblems on this soil near the places where they resided. 

The Works at Bridgeport—A series of works at Bridgeport 
consists of one group in the valley below the bluff near the 
opening in the bluff, and another series on the very summit and 
extending along the whole line ofa protruding crest. This group 
commands an extensive view of the Wisconsin River to the east- 
ward and overlooks the site of the present city of Prairie du 
Chien, to the north. A number of large tumuli are. situa- 
ted on the prairie south ‘of Prairie duChien, and can be seen from 
the cars—they are less than three miles from the Depot. They 
have been opened and have yielded some interesting relics—a 
large number of copper beads, or wooden beads covered with 
copper—were taken out of one of the mounds. A core of obsi- 
dian from which arrows or spear heads had been split off, and al- 
so a large obsidian spear head ; a scalping knife of oil stone, and 
many other very interesting relics. 

III. Athird result of these explorations was a better ac- 
quaintance with the symbolism prevalent among the emblematic 
mounds. It was the remark of Prof. Putnam that he had never 
before been convinced that the mounds existed in these shapes, 
having considered them imaginary creations rather than real forms. 

The extent of territory covered by the emblematic mounds 
has not been ascertained. The party found these shapes as far 
north and west as LaCrosse, but did not discover any in Minne 
sota or west of the Mississippi River. A number of new shapes 
were however discovered in the course of the explorations. We 
would call attention to the different effigies as they came under 
observation. 

The Elephant Mound.—This mound was visited. It has been 
described by Jared Warner, of Patch Grove, and has been visited 
by other gentlemen. It is, however, now in such a condition as 
not to be easily identified. The shape of the body corresponds 
with the description, but the proboscis has been so far obliterated 
that itis impossible to trace it at the present time. The mound 
is situated in a swail,and is hidden away so as not to beseen from 
the river, and scarcely to be seen from the lands adjoining. 


*See Smithsonian Report for 1872, also for 1878, 
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It is overlooked however, by other mounds on the summit of the 
bluffs at a distance. There is near it less than halfa mile away 
the effigy of an eagle, and along the valley of the Mississippi 
there are many other mounds, some of them effigies and some of 
them ordinary tumuli, but nearly all situated in swails resembling 
the one where the Elephant mound is to be found. These mounds 
were also visited by the editor, and proved to be very interesting. 
Most of them consist of long lines or rows of tumuli, alternat- 
ing with long rows of straight mounds. These lines all run to- 
wards the river, and fill up nearly every swail or dry water course 
for miles to either side of the Elephant mound. The effigy may 
have been that of a Buffalo, as there is a resemblance between 
it and effigies of that animal which are still visible in various lo- 
calities; yet it has always been recognized as an elephant effigy. 

Swamp Mounds.—On the way to Minneapolis through Min- 
nesota, Mounds of the character discribed by Mr. Lewis were 
noticed from the car window. They resemble Indian mounds, 
but more likely were erected by gophers. This is the opinion of 
those who have explored them. Indian mounds are found in 
Minnesota but always near lakes or rivers; these are remote from 
streams, in the low places of the prairie—in sinks or swamps in 
the midst of the prairies. 

Mounds at Minnetonka—On the excursion to the Lake the se- 
ries of mounds near the Chapman House were again visited. 
They were visited by the editor last year. They consist of or- 
dinary tumuli intsrspersed with oblong mounds, and are situa- 
ted on the bak of the lake overlooking the water, and bordering 
a stream that empties here. 

Digging into mounds——On the return the parties spent two or 
three daysat La Crosse. Here Prof. Putnam excavated several 
mounds. Fortunately the mounds’ were situated in a 
Park, and after securing a few relics the shapes of the mounds 
were restored by the city authorities, and so will be pre- 
served. Sofargood! Three or four mounds are saved. 

Pictured Cave at La Crosse-—Prof. Putnam alzo visited the 
cave at West Salem, which has already been described.* We give 
cuts from the drawings to 
compare with the effigies, as ~ 
these are the only picto- J [ S=S, 
graps which so plainly repre- 
sent the common wild animals 
of the region. 

Mounds at Sparta and New 
Lisbon were visited by 
the editor, and their location and dimensions recorded. A series 
of mounds on Mound Prairie, five miles south of Sparta on land 


See American Antiquarian, also Wis, Hist. Collection, Vol, VIII. Rev. Edward 
Brown and Hon, John A. Rice. 
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belonging to Mr. Smith, They consist of ordinary tumuli, but 
were of unusual size, being from 50 to 75 ft. in diameter. There 
were Ig of them but they were scattered around so as to cover 


f 


about 20 acres Three groups of mounds were visited at New 
Lisbon. Rev. Mr, Young assisted in plottingthem. One group 
a mile south of the village, consisted of the effigy of an immense 
panther, in the attitude of running, and several other effigies. 
The size of the body, 54 ft.; length of tail 144 ft.; across the head 
30 ft.; across the body 20 ft.; length of the legs about 20 ft. Ac- 
companying his were a series of mounds of various shapes, but 
mainly consisting of long parallel walls or earth-works, 
some of them parallell and some running at angles to one anoth- 
er. The series of mounds was unlike any other group hereto- 
fore visited. This group was situated on a small stream which 
flows into the Yellow Creek, and may have been intended asa 
guard to protect some village, or game drive. The object was 
not apparent. Another group was visited five miles north of 
New Lisbon, on the road to Naycedah. It consists ofa series 
of ordinary tumuli, which run in parallell rows for near a mile. 
There were 56 mounds in one row, 26 in another ; and 36 ina 
third. The mounds were go ft. apart, 20 ft. in diameter, and the 
rows lapped by one another so as to extend a long distance. 
They are situated not far from the Yellow River, and prove to 
be an interesting group. 

Mounds at Baraboo—The party came together again at Kil- 
bourne City, and after visiting the Dells went across the coun- 
try to Baraboo. A group of mounds was visited on the way. 
These were on land belonging to Mr. Eaton, three miles from 
Kilbourne City, near the Wisconsin River, and in sight of the 
Dells. They consisted of three eagle effigies. We give no cuts of 
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these eagle mounds, and would refer to them as a group which 
has not been hertofore described. The exploration of the 
mounds at Baraboo occupied a party of five. No less than five 
different groups were discovered—three of these groups were 
on different parts of the village or city plot, and are likely to 
be destroyed. Many of the mounds in these groups have been 
excavated and relics sent to the Smithsonian, but no descrip- 
tion of the works themselves has ever been published. Private 
parties have also taken away several of the mounds, as it is 
more convenient to take dirt from amound for the purpose of fill- 
ing up lots than it is to dig soil from off the surface. The des- 
truction of the monuments is of no consequence, especially as 
nearly everybody considers the relics for the musenm 
of more value than the mounds themselves. 

Prof. Putnam was able to secure surveys of a number of 
mounds at Madison. These mounds are situated close by the 
stone-quarry, and are being destroyed. Descriptions of them 
will be given hereafter. 

Man Mound. It had been a matter of inquiry whether 
there was such an effigy as a man mound. Several had been 
described, but the writers themselves admitted that the hu- 
man effigy resembled other effigies of birds so that the 


matter seemed to be doubtful. A number of man mounds were 
however discovered. The first one to notice the human effigy 
was Mr. R, T. Taylor. This effigy was situated near the Blue 
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Mounds. We givea cut of this taken from the Smithsonian 
contributions Vol. I. Another locality where the human effigy 
once existed was at Muscoda, the very place visited by the 
writer, These effigies have been destroyed and therefore were 
not discovered. We give however cuts of these and would refer 
to the description of them in the volume mentioned above.* The 
first represents the double headed manreferred to by Mr. S. 
Taylor. The second is the effigy ofa woman. An effigy was 
discovered by the writer resembling these but having the arms 
straight and the body with the lower extremities less marked. 
It is uncertain whether this effigy was intended to represent a 
Bird or Man. It was found among a group of straight mounds 
situated near the eagle village before described about a mile 
away, in Eagle Township three miles north of Muscoda. An un- 
mistakable effigy of a man was afterwards discovered at Baraboo 
and was plotted by Prof. Putnam and the writer. This effigy 
forms one end of a long line of emblematic mounds which torm- 
erly ran over the crest of a high ridge and which over-looked 
the valley of the Baraboo River toward the north and east and 
west. The effigy itself is situated on the side of the hill a south 
slope, and is somewhat hidden from observation. Its peculiar- 
ity is that it repeaents a man in a sitting posture with one arm 
extended and bent outward at the elbow, and the other arm bent 
inward, the elbow forming an angle away from the body. Its at- 
titude apparently represented a man slipping and in the act of 
recovering from the fall. The outstretched arm might represent 
a gesture as if attended with speech but the other is bent in in- 
ward so as to suggest the idea of a sudden fall. A cut of this 
effigy will be given by Prof. Putnam at a future time. 

IV. The exploration of mounds in Dakota revealed one 
fact which has great interest to Archzologists, namely: that 
mounds have been built within historic time. Mr, McAdams 
discovered.a number of such mounnds. A description of his 
explorations has been published in an Alton paper, and can be 
secured from him. The peculiarity of these mounds is, that they 
are connected with one another by paths—the paths being marked 
by rows of buffalo bones. These are the heavy leg-bones, eve- 
ery one of them broken in two or fractured so that the marrow 
could be extracted. They were simply laid down side by side, 
and form a straight line which connect the tops of the mounds. 
One of the paths was 500 paces length. The number of bones 
in this path can be judged from the fact that in the space of 50 
feet 492 of them were counted. This is something new, but ev- 
idently a modern or historical custom. It is not likely that the 
bones would remain in their situation any great length of time. 


* See Squier and Davises account in Smithsonian contributions Vol. 1, taken 
from R. C. Taylor’s and Prof. J. Lock’s discription, Page 127. See also the article by 
8S. D, Peet in the Report of Wisconsin Historical Society, Vol. % pp 70 and 72. 
These works were first described in the American Journal of Science, for April 1838. 
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BLACK HAWK’S GRAVE, 


The writer has had the privilege within a few weeks of visiting 
Black-Hawk’s Grave. This grave was situated on the Des Moines 
River near the village of Eldon, Iowa. There were two aborig- 
inal villages at this place. One occupied by Black Hawk and 
the other by Keokuk. They were abouta mile a part. Black 
Hawks village was located uear the bank of the river, on a 
beautiful level spot of ground. The grave was on a slight em- 
inence near this village in a spot which commands a view of the 
whole region surrounding it. It shows the taste and idea com- 
mon among the aborigines as to their burial places, The grave 
has been pillaged and the bones formerly decorated the muse- 
um of a medical college in Keokuk; but since the protest of the 
Sacs and Foxes, have been removed ostensibly at least and restor- 
ed to the people. - The present burial place of the noted chief is 
not known to the whites. ‘Mr. Jordan who owns the land former- 
ly occupied by the village and the grave, and who well knew 
Black Hawk, himself keeps the place of the first burial 
distinctly marked. A description of this grave may be here in 
place. It will illustrate the difference between the burial of In- 
dian tribes and that of the Mound builders. The body was plac- 
ed upon the surface,dressed in the military costume which had 
been presented to Black Hawk by General Jackson. A cover- 
ing was placed over it and the grave protected by puncheons 
which were set on end and placed together at the top making a 
roof, and over it another, but far enough away and high enough 
to admit of visitors inside of it, here the noted chief lay in state 
protected by the rude structure until his bones were wantonly 
carried off. A few rude stones loosely thrown together are the 
only thing which mark the grave at the present times. 


:0: 





RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Some years since Mr. C. F. Wiltheiss of Piqua, Ohio, sent us 
a cast of an inscribed tablet found in a gravel bed. The tablet 
had on it certain lines which resembled the abbreviated picture 
writing common among Indians, in outlines or conventional 
forms. This tablet had a chunk of lead run into the centre of 
it, and if genuine must have been modern, Another tablet has 
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been found near the same place. It is of green stone and has 
certain nondescript characters on it resembling Aztec 
Phoenician, Greek, Chinese Persian or any other alphabet 
one chooses to identify them with. A stone axe also has been 
found, with an inscription on it, which is now in the possession of 


Mr. Wiltheiss. 


Jor MuLHATTEN is a character of some interest to archzolo- 
gists—his residence is in Kentucky, and his business isto invent 
marvelous stories or lies. He has invented seven stories about 
finding big caves, Masonic emblems, and other ridic- 
ulous things—Wilkes Booth alive, Lincoln’s bones on exhibition, 
Jesse James’ stolen Jewels etc., etc. Another just sent to us 
from Eureka Springs, Arkansas, about an iron box anda 
skeleton chained, ina cave, shows that he is still atwork. The au- 
thor takes great pride in his skill in writing novels, as he calls it. 


A ciIRCULAL EartHuwork in Cornwall, England :“The Rounds” 
is an extensive earthwork consisting of an outer and inner val- 
lum and a fosse between. The area enclosed measures 495 ft. 
diameter. The outer vallum is from 5 to Io ft. in height, and the 
inner about 2 ft, The breadth of the circumvallation measures 
from centre to centre of each mound 30ft. The circle is divided by 
the Boscastle Road and the inner vallum has mostly disappeared. 
It is situated on the step ofa hill towering above Boscastle. It 
is supposed to be a Celtic fortification, and lies close to Castle- 
goff camp. Near this is a group of “standing stones,” three circles 
of which are still seen near Camelford. Each circle consists of 
three rings of stone, and is about 50 ft. in diameter. The stones 
are of granite or spar and are from 3 to 7 ft. high, and from 1 to 
2 ft. wide. The circles are situated in the shape of a triangle, the 
sides about 6% chains and the base 2 chains. The stones 
have been removed, hundreds having been taken away du- 
ring the memory of the present generation. 


Toots or THE Pyramip BuiLpers: It has long been a puzzle to 
Antiquarians to know how the round holes, used for pivot holes 
of doors of temples in Egypt were made. It is now clear that 
they were made by tubular drills, supposed to have been . made 
of bronze. The cutting edge set with hard Jewels, probably cor- 
undrum. The Egyptians were also acquainted with circular 
cutters or saws, the cutting edge being set with gems. Fragments 
of hard stone have been found having marks of circular scourings. 
Mr. Wm. Flinder Petrie has contributed much information on 
the subject. 


The Anthropological Institute of Great Brittan has been enter- 
tained bya visit of some Botocaude Indians. A paper wasr ead on 
them by Mr, A. H. Kerne, and implements were exhibited. 
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Mr. J. Rivett Carnac has described some implements found 
by him in the Hill district of North West India. 


Doctor ScCHLIEMAN’s Excavations. At a meeting of the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin, not long since, Prof. 
Dr. Virchow presented four letters received from Dr. 
Schliemann, from which it appears that, by recent excavations 
the Renowned Trojan Explorer has found reason fto modify 
some former opinions, relating to the Chronology and Classifica- 
tion of his previous discoveries. For example, the treasures 
heretofore found, which were thought to have been deposited in 
the debris of the third tower, are now found to have been bur- 
ied in the rubbish of the second tower. The previous theory 
as to the relation of the different deposits of debris, to the differ- 
ent super-imposed towers, seems to. now be somewhat modified. 
The first underlying Tower was only a small fortified column, 
distinguished by its colossal walls and buildings. It.may have 
existed for a very long period. Appearances indicate that the 
second and third towers were destroyed by conflagration. A 
dwelling house and door, with a lock attached, has been discov 
ered, Other important items are noticed ; and it is probable that 
still further modifications of opinion may be found necessary, 
as a more complete exploration is made. 


THe Worp Carrier.—A Dakota paper has been publishing 


some native myths which may have some value, but they carry 
with them so much civilization, they describe so many objects 
peculiar to civilized life such as palaces and rooms and doors and 
ropes and wells etc., that we doubt their purity as native myt hs 


THE WEEKLY INTER OcEAN has been publishing some valuable 
articles on Kaskaskia mainly historical yet valuable. 


THe Carson Prison Foot-prints,—Continue to interest the 
California Scientists a number of new foot-prints have been dis- 
covered. Prof. LaConte doubts their human origin. Dr. Hark- 
ness still maintains that they were made by some anthropoid, 
the missing link between man and animals. 


Tue Santa FE CELEBRATION,—has passed but neither prov- 
ed a financial success or furnished much of a review of history; 
too much effort at display for present effect and too little ef- 
fort in the way of solid contribution to . history—from original 
study. Archeology or ethnology—received but little assist- 
ance from the display of Indian dances and mining products, 
The progress of history was illustrated and the strange mixture 
of races fully exhibited, but the real character of the ancient 
civilization and the actual facts as to the earlier history are 
scarcely better known now than before, 
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Tue CatacomBs.—More than 15000 epitaphs from the Cata- 
combs have been collected by cavalier De Rossi. The epitaphs 
belong or rather were written during the first six centuries, they 
are valuable because they perpetuate the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages as they were ,in their time of decay, and because they 
exhibit the mixture of christian and heathen ideas prevalent at the 
time. 


PALEOLITHIcs.—The paper presented at Minneapolis on the 
quartz implements found at Little Falls was not entirely new. 
The substance of it appeared in the Antiquarian in 1880 but fail- 
ed to attract much attention. Those who saw the relics them- 
selves differed according to their own preconceived ideas. An 
ordinary observer, that is, one who has no scientific theory to es- 
tablish, would however have failed to have recognized any hu- 
man workmanship; they resemble the ordinary quartz specimens 
which may be picked up in the vicinity, afew only of them con- 
taining some accidental resemblance to archzological relics. 

One difficulty exists, and that is, there are so few quartz 
specimens among archzlogical relics, especially those claimed 
to be paleolithic specimens. Dr. Abbots paleolithic relics are 
argilites and not quartz. The European specimens are main- 
ly flints. 


THE MEDICINE MAN 
AND ANIMAL SYMBOLS 


WE give asa Frontispiece to this Number a picture of a 
Medicine Man, It is a copy of a picture contained in Catlin’s 
North American Indians, and represents the Medicine Man of 
the Mandans. It will be noticed that in the dress and general 
make up, animal forms or figures are most conspicuous This is 
the case in the wolf skin and wolf mask which covers the head, 
as well as in the ornaments which are attached to the spear, and 
which dangle from the arms and dress in such great variety and 
number. Several enquiries arise in connection with these figures. 

I. Have they any connection with the totem system prev- 
alent among the Indian tribes? 1. The totems are, as is well 
known, generally in the shape of animals, and a great variety of 
animal figures may be seen among the totems. 

This system of primitive heraldry may have been taken ad- 
vantage of by this particular medicine man, and all of the animal 
totems hung to his staffand robe as emblems of the clans or 
gentes among whom he was placed. 2. They may however have 
been—not the emblems of the tribal totems, but rather of person- 
al and private charms, and fetiches, The warriors at the time of 
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their initiation always had a dream. They fasted and were soli- 
tary until the dream came. Whatever object appeared in the 
dream as prominent, afterward became the divinity and 
personal protector or guardian to the person who had the dream. 

The emblem of this object was always carried about the per- 
son, and was regarded as very sacred. These charms or private 
totems were not necessarily always animals, and yet with the tri- 
bal totems system so prevalent as it was, the tendeucy would be 
to dream of animals or to take the animal forms in the dreams as 
the most prominent object, Thus two kinds of totems, the tribal 
and the personal, were common. . 

The Medicine man always presided at the initiation of the 
warriors. The medicine Lodge, in which the initiation took 
place, was full of animal symbols. The dress of the medicine man 
and the furnishing of his lodge corresponding in this respect. 
Whether the animal figures in the lodge and on the dress were 
the tribal totems or the personal totems, is here the question, tak- 
ing it for granted that one class or the other was represented. 

3. The idea of system in a Medicineman! Of all creatures 
among the primitive races the medicine man was the most un- 
certain. He was freakish, arbitrary, despotic, devilish. Can it 
be supposed that there was any method in his madness ? We put 
this question in its baldest form. A writerin the N. York /nde- 
pendent, G. A. Stockwell, has been describing the peculiarities of 
the Medicine man, The opinion is expressed by him that the 
medicine man is not a mere knavish varlet, conspicuous only by 
unblushing impudence and low despicable cunning, but a man 
shrewd and far seeing, endowed with more than ordinary under- 
standing, and possessed of perceptive faculties so remarkably 
sensitive and acute as to receive impressions from trifles, 
and from these drawing deductions so accurate as to 
appear not only marvelous but supernatural. He in fact is the 
true clairvoyant, of the Indian race, not mesmerist but 
spiritist and psychologist. “Medicine” is not only the theology 
of the savage, but it is philosophy and science. And the Medi- 
cine Man is the teacher and exponent ofthis science. Letters 
are unknown but, religion and the priesthood are, as among 
all primitive races very mysterious and cabalistic. The only 
science or system which the pure Indian has is the science of to- 
temism, and this is inherited. It is a fixed and permanent and 
universal system, prevails among all tribes and has points of sim- 
ilarity in all sections, The Medicine Man has frequently great 
influence over tribes outside of his own, and has authority over 
his own band or tribe which even chieftains dare notassail, and 
the question is whether this influence is not owing to the same 
totemism? We leave this point with an interrogation mark. 

II. Is there any connection between the animal figures in the dress 
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of the Medicine Man, and the animal worship which is so pre- 
valent. (1.) Animal worship is known to be wide spread, It 
prevails in Arabia among the tribes of Bedouins and. seems to 
be an inheritance of the Semitic race as well as of the Turanian. 
Possibly this animal worship may be referred to in the Bible as 
existing even among the Twelve Tribes. Possibly the allu- 
sions in Genesis may prove a modified totem system, a 
primitive form of heraldry borrowed from other tribes, and so 
do not prove that animal worship prevailed among.the Is- 
raelites. 

Monotheism certainly began very early with the Patriarchs 
and they can hardly be regarded as having animal worship 
of the same kind as other tribes. Animal headed divinities 
are among the oldest of the Egyptian Gods, and are very con- 
spicuous in the early history of the Egyptians. And possibly 
animal worship may account for those human headed animals 
found among the Assyrian palaces. Assyrian priests are often 
represented in costumes which have great resemblance to the 
dress of Medicine Men. The symbolism may be oriental and 
the animals represented may be those peculiar to oriental 
countries and yet if the dress of the Medicine Man signifies 
animal worship the dress of the Assyrian priests may also 
signify the same. We give a cut of an idol which represents 
an animal-headed divinity. It will be noticed that the figure 
has the head of a bird, and the horns ofan ox.* Onthe dress 
of the Idol may be seen the fangs and face of the Tiger. One 
might imagine that this idol was a medicine man in disguise. 
The cotton robes and the furnished room do not consort with the 
wild surroundings common with the Indian tribes, but the figure 
has many points of resemblance. If we should say to our read- 
ers that it represented an idol of the Northwest coast, or a Sha- 
man among the Thlinkeets or a Thunder bird of the Pueblos, there 
are not many who would contradict. But the cut represents the 
grand Lama of Thibet. The Lama was a native divinity of Thi- 
bet. It represents the early Mongolian religion, a modified 
Shamanism or spirit worship, the last traces of which appear yet 
in Siberia. 

Buddhism was engrafted upon this Mongolic Shamanism. 
We give the two cuts together to showhow extensive this animal 
worship is. It may be said that the animal symbols of the Med- 
icine man are mere accidents, and if they resemble the symbols 
on the Lama of Thibet it is a mere coincidence. We refer to the 
resemblances and leave it for our readers to account for them. 
The genzological familytree ofthe Thlinkeets contains the beak 
of a Thunder bird. These family trees or totem posts are connec- 


*See Genesis 49. Judah is a lions whelp, Issachar is an ass, Naphtali is a hind, 
Dan is a serpent, Joseph is a fruitful bough, Benjamin shall raven as a wolf. 


* See cut opposite page 310. 
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ted with animal worship, and we see no reason why the idol of 
the Thibetans may not have its origin in the same system. 


(2.) The element of the fetich should be noticed in this con- 
nection. We have referred above to the village of the mound 
builders. This village was surrounded by animal figures. 
Other villages which we have discovered were surrounded by 
animal figures,i.e. beasts. We believe that the Mound builders re- 
garded these birds and beasts, eagles and wolves, effigies, as 
protectors or guardians, the fetich idea being prevalent. We do 
not know whether these emblems were the tribal totems or the 
personal emblems of the chief to whom the village belonged 
but we believe that the animal figures were regarded as animal 
protectors. We have found also places where the animal shape 
was to be recognized not only in the mounds but in the hills or 
knolls on which the mounds were erected. This correspon- 
dence between animal effigies on the ground and animal resem- 
blances in the ground, the conformation of the one being made 
more visible by the other, is one of the most striking things 
noticeable among the emblatic mounds, We hardly believed 
our senses when we discovered this resemblance and corres- 
pondence, but Dr. Phene in his visit to us confirmed the impres- 
sion; he had noticed the same thing in England, and believed it 
was common inthe Indies. We may be called visionary on 
this point but are willing to bear that implication, we know it to 
be true. 

The Island of Mackinac is in the shape ofa Turtle, and is 
presided over by a Turtle divinity. We believe that the super- 
stition of the natives fixed upon the animal shapes and made di- 
vinities of them. A Medicine Man who was clothed with ani- 
mal skins and who bore animal symbols about him was regard- 
ed with very great fear, because of the superstition about 
animals and this combination of animal worship. with primitive 
symbolism. We think that the Medicine Man in his dress 
illustrates the point that both totemism and animal worship pre- 
vailed in primitive races. 


III, Animal worship and the system of totemism may ac- 
count for the peculiarities of the dress and symbols of the priests 
other than Medicine Men, Animal figures often. appear in the 
priestly costumes and in the primitive symbolism, of all 
lands. The question here arises whether this is not owing to the 
same system of animal worship. We have already referred to 
the dress of the Assyrian priests resembling that of the medicine 
man, the imagery being oriental, but probably owing to the same 
cause. We would now refer to the extent of this symbolism. 
It is remarkable that priests should be so often clothed with an- 
imal skins. This was the case among the Egyptians, their di- 
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vinities have animal heads and their priests wear animal skins.* 

The priests of Ceylon often wear hideous masks _containjng 
the teeth of the wild boar and other animal forms. They are ac- 
customed to place these masks in the chambers of the sick as if 
there was a healing virtue in the animal shape. The Japanese 
have a religious procession called the procession or Miodjain 
in which a hideous mask with human face surmounted 
by the horns of an ox above, and with boars tusks protruding 
from the jaws with tigers feelers on tthe lips is borne 
behind a great flag and followed by a huge copper axe, 
blade upward, the axe reminding us of the Mexican tradi- 
tion, but the mask resembling that of the Ceylon priest. The 
Maya divinities or priests also wear animal skins and are accom- 
panied with animal symbols. We give with this number, two 
cuts referred to in our second number as explanatory of the ar- 
ticle therein. These cuts are the same as those represented on 
the outside of the Adoratorio at Palenque, but enlarged, They 
represent the rain God and the war God, of the Mayas; that is 
Archzologists think they represent them. It is a question 
whether they represent the Gods or the priests. The Gods of 
the Mayas were elemental, symbolizing the sun and moon and 
other native elements, generally the Gods have elemental while* 
the priests have animal symbols. We doubt whether the An- 
thropomorphic stage had been reached. Dr. Habel discovered in 
Guatemala, many very interesting sculptures which confirm this 
point. The divinities have flames and sun figures issuing from 
human faces surrounded by other symbols such as wings of 
birds and branches of vines. Occasionally they are winged bear- 
ing Sun symbols, but they do not have human bodies—unless 
we, should consider the face and sometimes the arms as so far 
representing the human form. The priests however who offer to 
the divinity prayers and sacrifices are always in the human form. 
And what is remarkable they almost always have the human 
form covered with animalskins and animal symbols. 

We do not want to differ from Mr. Holden, of Washington 
or from any of the students of symbolism, but we offer the ques- 
tion whether these figures on the outside of the Adoratorio 
do not represent the priest rather than the divinities. The great 
Sun God is within, and the priests are offering sacrifices to the 
Sun. The same figures of the so called Rain God and War God 
support the priests in the Adoratorio. The God Tlaloc or the 
Rain God has the animal skin on his shoulder, exactly as the 
Egyptian priest has and he resembles the priests in the sculp- 
tures of Cosmalwhuapa in many respects. 


Rawlinson givesa figureof an Egyptian priest dressed with a leopard’s skin, the 
jaw, claws and tail hanging to the skin exactly as as those of the wolf on the skin on 
the medieine man. *ee Rawlinsons’ History of Egypt, vol. I, p 

See Smithsonian Con. 269. The sculptures of Santa Lucia Cormalwhvapa, in 
Gaut. by Dr. 8, Habel, Washington city, 1879. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


PALEo.truics. From the Proceedings of the Academy of Science, of Phila- 
delphia, we take the following: A stone relic, found at a depth of 24 feet, in 
loose gravel, but below strata of undisturbed gravel and clay, Mr. Sartain, the 
artist, saw the specimen taken out, and so there can be no mistake about the 
‘* find.’ Water, however, flowed freely in the gravel where the specimen was 
found and 10 feet below or at a depth of 35 feet, the main level of the Dela- 
ware River is reached, Ata depth of 45 feet, Gneiss rock exists. The ‘‘find” 
occurred as follows: A _ pit was dug below the cellar of a house, and 
tae relic was in what Mr. H. Carville Lewis styles the ‘‘water gravel.” 
The relic is itself a ground or polished stone implement. but differs from any 
before found. It is calleda cla stone.” It is oblong, rectangular; length, 164 
inches; width, 4 inches, and thickness varying from one-half inch to 14, each 
end ground to make a square cutting edge. A longitudinal ridge an inch and 
a half in width, runs along one of the faces, and the material is a yellowish- 
brown sandstone, very compact.—Mr. John Ford has discovered a polished 
stone axe in a gravel bank near the Mississippi River at Alton, IIl,, 20 feet be- 
low the surface and 50 feet above the river. This axe is of syenite. It was 
accompanied by a number of fossil shells, a bone of ‘‘canis” and some lignite. 
It was found in undisturbed gravel. These finds will probably be put down as 
proofs of the extreme antiquity of man, and will be classed with the Calaveras 
skull, We leave it for the paleoliths to recencile the accident of a polished 
stone age; preceding the rude stone. Is the retrograde progress consistent with 
their ideas. Who will rise to explain ? 


Dri~tLeED Mauu.—The Haldeman collection contains a mall which weighs 
8%pounds with a hole drilled through it; width of the hole on the outside, 1 
inch; in the centre one-half inch; length of the hole in the mall, 4 inches. It 
was found in Lancaster county, Penn. The only case of a drilled implement 
besides this is one found by the editor of this Younal in Ohio, near Austin- 
burgh, Ashtabula county. 


Aztec Mustc.—Mr. H. T. Cressen has an article on Aztec Music in the 
same report. He states that the fourth and seventh tones were present in 
their scales. Drums, clay balls, or battles and wind instruments were com- 
mon. A flageolet is in the Vaux collection, which is remarkaby constructed, 
showing great knowledge of the musical scale and skill in making musical in- 
struments. The holes in this flageolet are arranged very similar to those in 
modern instruments. The article is illustrated. 


CHALDAAN ANTIQUITY.—WE take the following from a German paper: 

‘*The Louvre of Paris has again been enriched with important archolog- 
ical discoveries. They appertain to the- Chaldaic Antiquity, dating perhaps 
from 3,000 years before our era. The French Vice-Consul at Bassora, De 
Sarjec, has been engaged there four years in laborious, private excavations in 
Tello, in lower Mesopojamia. He has fought during these four years, the ob- 
stacles of a swamp-district, lack of communications, and the enemies of his 
expeditions, the Arabs. His collections consists of statues, bas-reliefs, in 
scribed cylinders, clay obelisks also inscribed, and a great variety of other 
objects. The representations belong to a style of art hitherto unknown, yet 
quite fully developed. They were the urnaments of a temple of the Chaldeic 
Hercules, which had been erected by Judea, the King of Sirtella, ancient 
name of Tello. One of the representations is of the king himself, as he is 
seated before a table, on whieh is seen the drawing of a building, and & rule, 
or measure, regularly divided off. This measuring rule is the most ancient 
article of the kind hitherto discovered. Mr. Oppert has succeeded in decipher- 
ing the inscription, and also the language in which the inscriptions on the 
statues of the king are written, He calls it the Sumerian Jai guage, after the 
ancient people of Sumir. Here is the translation of the introduction to one of 
the larger inscripttons: 


‘* Here stands in the temple of Hercules, the image of Judea, his king, 
regent of Sirtella, who has built the temple of the god Mulgil (Bel or Baal.) 
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He has vowed to furnish to the temple a bath (20 leiter) of milk, an eyhal (dry 
measure) of bread, an epha....., an epha of sacred bread, each day, so long 
as he reigns, in order to escape the curse of God. Through the mercy of Her. 
cules. he will complete his work. He will keep his vow in the temple of God; 
his word is truth. 

{t is interesting to note that the word truth is expressed by the use of the 
sign of the Grecian cross.” 


Nore.—The Sumerian language, to which allusion is] made in the forego- 
ing notices is the Old Accadian, heretofore so known, to which M. Oppert in- 
sists upon giving the name Sumerian, from the ancient people of Sumir, a 
very ancient geographical name, often found in the early Cuneiform Texts. 
The Accadian, or Sumerian language, was the sacred language of Babylon, in 
which nearly all the mythological, astrological, and scientific inscriptions were 
originally written. This language is now pretty well known, 


WRITING IN GrREECcs. It is acurious fact that Greece had a literature 
before she had writing; but Rome had writing before she had literature. The 
Romans did not adopt the Etruscan alphabet. Writing was introduced in the 
time of the early Kings. It has been supposed from this thai the Kings were 
actual historic personages, and not mythical. ‘ 


Eeyprian Weicuts. The glass scarabs are found to be all, weights on 
the Assyro Persiun standard of 128 grains. Many examples or 200 grains have 
been obtained. Mr. W. M. F. Petrie is engaged in studying this subject. 


STONE- HENGE. Some hitherto unnoticed letters apparently of Romano 
—British date, have been found in the stone at Stone henge. The bill for pro- 
tecting ancient monuments in England is one worthy of notice. Stone henge 
islikely to have a railroad and would soon be destroyed except for the pro- 
tection afforded by law. 


SurNAMEs. Two books oue by Isaac Taylor and a recent one by Robert 
Ferguson, revealed the fact that English Surnames, belong to early Celtic 
people and that they connect historic with pre-historic times. The day will 
come when the names of towns, and rivers in this country like the names of 
families in Europe will be traced diiligently to the pre-historic races, The 
present is indifferent to the matter. 


ARCHZOLOGY AT THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The American Assocation for the adv’t of Science met at Minneapolis, Aug. 22d 
to 29i:h. Though the attendance was not large, more than the usual work was 
done by the different Sections. The Geologists were there in full force, ‘and 
discussed at great length the subject of the terminal moraine and the Glacia, 
Theory. Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, Dr. J. W, Dawson, from Montreal ; Profs. J. 8. 
Newberry, Hall and Pohlman,of New York, Profs. C. H. Hichcock, of N. H., 
T. F. Jewel, of R. L., Leslie of Penn., E. T. Cux, of Ind., T. C. Chamber- 
lain, of Wis., W. Upham, of Minn., and others took part in the discnssions, 
which lasted several days. One of the most important papers was that giv- 
en by Julius Pohlman, on ‘‘The Life History of the N — River. It 
showed that a double channel had been ploughed by this River—one in the 
Preglacial times, the other Postglacial. According to this, the Falls are much 
younger: than is generally suppesed—the years numbering only tens of thou- 
sands instead of hundreds of thousand, as heretofore held. 


The age of the Glacial Period did not receiye much consideration. The 
general opinion is that it is comparatively recent ; but the main point of dif- 
ference between the Geologists was on the question, whether the action was 
wholly that of ice, or part of water and ice combined, or in other words, 
‘Jand ice or water ice.” The Moraine has been traced from the Atlantic 
coast to the Red River valley, aud many interesting explanations of the topo- 
graphy have been given by this theory. No new facts were brought out as 
to t he presence of man during the Preglacial Age. A paper was presented by 
Miss F. A. Babbitt, of Little Falls, Minn., which contained the same factst 
us those presented by her in this journal, (See Am. Antiq’n vol. 3, Nol.) bu 
was attended by the specimens which the author claimed to be evidences of 
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he existence of Pre-glacial man. A box of fragments of quartz was exhib- 
ited, on some of which the ‘Paleo liths” imagined that they could trace a 
few secondary chippings. Not a dozen of the fragmentsshowed such marks, 
and to some, eyen these, seemed likely to be accidental rather than artificial, 
There was very little discussion over this topic in the Arehaeological Section. 

Several valuable papers were presented on Ethnology. One vy Rev. J. O. 
Dersey, on Osage War Customs, was especially valuable; another also, by 
Miss A. C. Fletcher, on The Laws and Privileges of the Gens in Indian So- ° 
cietv. The Editor of this journal had several papers on by oe Shapes among 
tie Emblematic Mounds. ‘‘An Ancient Village of the Em\ffematic Mounc 
Builders.” ‘‘Game Drives,” Sacrificial places among the Emblematic Mounds, 
and one on the Corrspondence between the Pre-historic Map of North Ameri- 
ca and the system of Social Development.” ; ; 

There was probably more solid work done in the Geological Section, than 
in any other, but the papers on Ethnology were also of great value, A slight 
discussion arose between Major J. W. Powcll and Prof. Ed. F. Cope on the 
proper classification of Anthropology :n the listef Sciences; Prof. Cope tak- 
ing the ground that Anthropology is only a branch of Psychology, This was 
in accordance with his peculiar theory of Evolution—a materialistic view. 
Major Powell on tae other hand claims that the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest does not hold in the age or case of man. The main topic of public dis- 
cussion before the general session and in the evening assemblies was, as usu- 
al, that of Evolution Prof. J. W. Dawson in his opening address as retiring 
president, introduced the subject, and Prof. Cope foliowed it up both in gen- 
er 1 session and in an evening lecture. The hospitality of Minneapolis was 
generous, and accommodations good. Excursions to Luke Minnetonka and to 
the Dells of the St. Croix were giyen and greatly enjoyed. Very pleasant im- 
pressions of the scenery, the clear and beautiful climate were received, and 
the very sight of the twin cities so large and so enterprising on this spot so re- 
cently occupied by wild Indians, was an occasion of wonaer. The growing 
possibilities of the great Northwest were here revealed. 


COLLECTIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL ReELics.—Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr. has 
just issued a pamphlet indicating she societies which have Archaeological rel- 
ics, in this country. He mentions twenty-five as follows : Academy of Natu- 
ral Science, Philadelphia, containing about 16,000 specimens. Peabody Mu- 
seum, containing 300,000. Peabedy Academy of Science, Salem, about 5,500 
specimens. Wisconsin Natural History Society, Milwaukee, 3000 specimens. 
National Museum, Washington, 260,000 specimens. Metropolitan Museum, 200. 
Davenport of Science, 12,000 specimens. Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, 10.000. Wyoming Historical Society, 2500. Amherst College, 25,00. 
Central Park Museum is not mentioned. Cincinnati Historical Society has 
no report,also Academy of Science of San Francisco,and Western Reserve His- 
torical Society. The Museums which contain pre-historic relics are mainly in 
the cities on the Atlantic coast. Chicago has no museum worthy of the name. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and even Davenport are ahead of Chicago in all scientif- 
ic matters, 


THe Hesrew LANGuAGE.—The striking similarity which Assyrian and 
the i languages bear to tne Hebrew, has been dwelt upon lately by 
Prof. F. Delitszch, showing that the three people at one time dwelt to- 
gather. The names of plants are held in common. Many terms which occur 
only once in the old testament are used in the Eastern languages. This is an 
interesting line of study. 


Fraups tN HEBREW Manvuscript.— Much has been said in the 
newspapers concerning Shapira’s frauds. It appears that this gentleman 
has succeeded in imposing upon Europeau Scholars, and has sold at mar- 
velous figures large consignments of Moabite pottery. He now turns up 
with a lot of time-worn stained strips of parchment, but he has aroused suspi- 
cion and proves to be a fraud. The characters in his pretended manuscripts 
are those of the femous Moabite stone an Antique fragments. . 
If true these Moabite characters would give date several hundred years before 
Christ. The oldest MSS. of the Hebrew date 916, A. D. Dr. Ginsburg of 
the British Museum, 1s the one who has exposed the fraud. Prof. Schlotter- 
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mann of Halle, who is known as the man who undertook to prove that the 
Cardiff Giant was the remnant of a former race of Giants in this eountry, is 
the one who recommended to the Berlin Museum the purchase of the pottery. 
His exporience with frauds both East and West will, probably, piove a bene- 
fit to him in the end. 


NativE Piants In America.—The American Journal of Science has 
an article reviewing DeCaudolle’s ‘‘Origine des Plantes Cultivees” iu which 
the reviewers, Prof. A. Grey and J. H, Trumbull claim for America many 
of the best known vegetable products of the Globe, Maize or Corn and To- 
bacco being the chief. 


HrriritEe INscRIPTIONS IN AMERICA.—Prof. J. A. Campbell is writing on 
the above subject and expects to prepare a book. We are sorry to differ 
with the Professor, but have a deeided opinion that his premises are not we!l 
taken. and hat his conclusions wiil not be accepted by the majority of learn- 
ed men, the linguists especially, being the least convinced. 


IRON FROM THE Ont10 Mounps.—Prof. F. W. Putnam has shown in a re- 
print from the proceedings of the Am. Ant. Soc. thatthe Iron and Steel which 
haye been described by Atwater and Hildreth as found in mounds in Ohio, 
were not either cast iron or a steel sword, but were of the sume character as 
other relics resembling the hammered copper and silver and the meteoric spec- 
cimens that are still found, This isan important point to clear up, and no 
one is better qualified for it than Prof. Putnam. The relics described are, for- 
tunately, in existence, and have been compared with other relics taken from 
the mounds in the past year. 


LINGUISTIC NOTES. 


Eprrep By ALBERT 8. GatTscHEeT, WASHINGTON. D, C. 


Mr. AupPHonse L. PrINaRt, the explorer, is now established at Panama and 
makes frequent excursions into the vicinity to explore the Isthmian tribes, of 
whicn so little solid information can be had. He has, in 1882, published 
Franco’s Spanish vocabularies of four dialects of the Guaymi group, col- 
lected about 1800 A. D. (See notice in American Antiquarian, IV, p, 338.) and 
is at present studying the dialects of the Choco stock, which extend along the 
western coast of N. W. South America, west of Cauca valley as well as the 
Darien and Cuna dialects,. He has transmitted the Lord’s Prayer in the Cuna 
dialect which is spoken on the Pacifiic slope of the Isthmus of Panama; it 
runs as follows (Spanish orthography): 

Patir nanguini, pechigui niptalnega iiperekuichi ;penukaguine pebiluleguine; 
pebalchas pepincheerguin, napkine pagaiopi niptalneguin. 

Maatuda nanguin Pan epanegun emigoatguine; peanalchsgogue auimalguin, 
pel anni appigua, peanalchugo pelanayuppigua pelilanguimbi; pel imalistar- 
guin ipeanaalchago, O Kuja Jesus. 


Menezes AND Mempuis. [rof. Dr. Lauth, the distinguished Egyptologist 
of Munich, has discussed in an interesting paper, read before the Munich An- 
thropological Society, a series of well known historical names of that country. 
His discourse is reproduced in the Correspondenz Blatt of that society, July 
number. The oldest form of the name Memphis is Mennefer,the beautiful seat 
(nefer good, beautiful); it ———_ became corrupted into Men-nefi, Memphi, 
also,into Mef and Nof. From its citadel this city was also called the white 
wall, and is memtioned under this name by Thucydides. The Egpytian form 
is Aneb-hat. 


The discovery of the sarcophagus—chamber of King Phiops Moeris, of 
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THE GREAT ANTIQUITY OF EGYPT. 


the sixth dynasty, made near Sakkarah in 1881, has revealed the date of his 
reign, which is 2785. B. C., che begining ef one of the Sothic periods. Now 
since we are acquainted with the fact that the eleyenth hanti or ‘month-shifting’ 
counting back from 2785° B. C., occurred in the reign of Menes (Mena), the 
first historic king of Lower Egypt, who is called Pha-n-hapi, on that account, 
he must have sat on the throne in 4125, B. C., when this astronomical event 
took place. We are told besides, that this eleventh anti occurred in tbe 
middle of Menes’ reign, which lasted 68 years, and as the history of Egypt 
begins with Menes, his ascent to the throne may be set down, from this and 
from other computations, in the year 4157, B. C. This does not exactly agree 
with the Biblical or rather orthodox computation of Petavius, for Menre’sreign 
would then have begun 173 years before the ‘‘creation of the world,” Before 
Menes existed other dynasties, who resided in the pre historic capital, Heliopolis 
or On, (in Egyptian, Anu,) ruled over the country,and as far as we*are enabled 
to judge, their rule was purely theocratic. 


Tae DirFeRENT Periops oF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


Dr. George von der Gabelentz, professor of eastern Asiatic languages 
at the University of Leipzig, lately published an abstract of his larger work. 
‘‘Chinesische Grammatik,” which appeared in 1881 and was favorably received 
by reviewers. The abstract bears the title: ‘‘Anfangsgrunde der Chinesischen 
Grammatik mit Nebungsstucken”; Liepzig 1883, 150 pages 8°-(T. O. Weigel 
publisher ) and in very concise language develops the principal laws of the 
Chinese language in its principal historic phases. These periods of evolution 
are three in number; 1, the preclassic period or Shaug-ku-wen, “‘high-old liter- 
ature”, from the origin of literature down to the philosophers Lao-tsi and 
K’ung-tsi or Confucius; in the 6th, century B. C.; 2, the classic period or 
Tchung-ku-wen, ‘‘middle-old literature”, regarded as the golden age of literary 
development among the Celestials and extending from the 6th, to the 1st, cen- 
tury B. C.; it is followed immediately hy the post classic period or Hia-ku-wen, 
‘‘low-old literature, and extends to the.times of the Yuen dynasty, which 
ruled from 1206-1368 B. C.;3,the novelistic period which dates from the Yuen dy- 
nasty to the present century and strives to reproduce the conversational lan- 
guage of Chinu. The queer idiosyncracies of this monosyllabic language are 
sketched very intelligibly even to the reader whose studies do not lie in the 
linguistic line, and by means of the ‘‘exercises” appended he is enabled to ap- 
ply at once practically the rules which he has just committed to memory. 


THE MEANING OF CERTAIN INDIAN NAMES IN CANADA. 


Rev. J. A. Cuog has added an important supplement ‘‘Additamenta” to 
his Lewique de la langue Iroquois spoken of in one of the last numbers of this 
quarterly. This supplement of 20 pages contains many important additions 
and corrections of that dictionary, researches on certain terms and a biblio- 
graphic study of Abbe Nantel on Cuoq’s “Lexique”. From this we extract a 
few points of interest contained on page 232, referring to proper names: 
Canada is the Icroquois Kanata, “village, assemblage of cabins;” Hochelaga, the 
eastern suburb of Montreal is Oserake ‘‘trail of the beaver”; Caughuawaga, 
Indian village nine miles above Montreal, is Kaknawake ‘‘where the rapids 
are” ; Niagara, from iorakahre ‘‘to resound, roar’’(this etymology is rejected by 
others); Toronto, ‘‘a tree in the water’. The Iroquois call the Frenchmen 
Onseronni, ‘“‘hatchet or ax-manufatturers”; the Scotchmen Kentahere, from 
the form of their highland caps, which they likened to the dung of cows. The 
French governors, 0fCanada were called Onnontiio, “great mountain, after 
the name of the earliest of them, M de Montmagny. This name however 
means ‘‘mountain of the settlements or country-houses”, (Mons de maneries ) 
and the rendering ‘‘great mountain” is correct. 


Inurr LanauaGe. The scarcity of books on the Labradorian dialects of 
the great Inuit or Eskimo stock prompts us to mention a dictionary, which 
has been published by a missionary of the Friends (or Herrenhuters) nearly 20 
years ago: Eskimoisches Wortenbuch, gesammelt von den Missionaren in Labra- 
dor;revidert and herausgegeben von Fricdrick Erdmann, Buddissin,gedr, bet Ernst 
M. Monse, 1864, 8° 860 pages. The arrangement is not purely alphabetical, al- 
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though the terms can be found without difficulty by this arrangement ‘after 
word-stems. There are over 14000 terms and phrases in the volume and 
although the definitions and editing are not in harmony with the principles of 
modern and logical lexicography, the book can be readily used for scientific 
yn goomy Some of the compiler’s linguistic ideas, as expressed in the pre- 

ce, are as follows: Verbs are mostly quoted in the third person, for we start 
from the supposition, that the language will be studied in the country itself,— 
—Frequently the females use terms differing from those used by the males. 
We did not pay much attention to the former, because they are frequently 
made objects of derision by the males. Erdmann also states, that the south- 
ern missions use many expressions differing entirely from those in the northern 
parts of the country. 

Travian Lrreratuere has found many historians, perhaps more among 
foriega nations than among the Italians themselves. Of the latter, Giudici 
has been the most prominent one in recent times; a German compendium, 
printed this year (1883) has just reached us, which also deserves eulogistic 
mention Its title is K. M. Sauer, Geschichte der italicnischen Literatur, Leip- 
zig, W. Friedrich publisher 8° 629 pages; it forms the third volume of a literary 
series, which proposes to treat the history of all the more prominent literatures 
ef the world. Polish and French literature have appeared already and asketch 
of English literary history will be pub'ished soon. Sauer depicts the charac- 
teristics of each literary period with accuracy and precision and gives inter- 
esting biographical sketches of the best representatives of Italian poetry and 
prose, as Dante, Petrarca, Bocaccio, Tasso, Machiavelli, Manzoni, Cantu, etc. 
Choice selections from the authors are inserted into the compendium, taken 
from the best German translators, and in the whole, the author, who dates his 
preface from Trieste (Istria, shows himsolf to be thoroughly conversant with 


the subjects he treats. 
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Eprrep sy ALBERT 8. GATscHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INDIAN JouRNALS. Nowadays there is quite a number of weekly and 
monthly paper; published by or in the interest of the Indians of the United 
States. We first mention Ze Morning Star, or with its Kayowe title: Hadle 
Keatah Toh, t'\e organ of the Carlisle Indian Industrial School, Pa. Here we 
find expressed the ideas of Indian educators on their pursuits and the suceesses 
attained by them, as well as letters and descriptions worded by the pupils, who 
commit their thoughts to paper in a rather infantine and native kind of Eng- 
lish. The Yapi Oaye and the Anpao are published entirely the in Dakota-Sioux 
dialect, at Yankton, Dakota, by the missionaries stationed there, whereas the 
Cherokee Advocate, of Tahlequah, Ind. Ter.. is edited “ee in English, and 
partly in Cherokee, making use of the Sequoya alphabet. he Cha( )hta also 
have an Eiglish paper of their own. The organ of the Creek or Maskoki 
Indians is the ‘‘Indian Journal’ edited at Muskogee, I. T., by R. M, Roberts 
with English text throughout. Most news reaching usby telegraph from the 
Indian Territory speak ef murders and crimes committed, but when reading 
this paper we become aware that a better sort of spirit begins to prevail in the 
more civilized communities of these parts. Wealso collect many ethnographic 
notices fron its columns, which are, on the whole, very instructive to all who 
take interest in Indians and especially to those who have previously visited 
Indian countries. : 

Notice has been taken the friendly intercourse existing between the Dela- 
wareand the Osage Indians, both of whom are inhabiting northern tracts. 


ON LOCAL NAMzEs. Of the multitude of locai names derived from mort- 
uary customs, the following are quite noteworthy: 

Yaqnina Bay forms the mouth of the Yaquina River and extends asa deep 
inlet for about 16 miles into the interior of the coast lands of middle Oregon. 
Its shores were formerly thickly inbabited by the. Alseya and Cognate Indians, 
who are now settled on the reservation further north. At the mouth of the 
bay lies a sunken Island; whose presence has the effect of producing two 
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strong currents of water to and from the ocean. The northern outlet has a 
medium depth of 24, the southern of 20 feet. .Whenever in former times an 
Indian died, his relatives tied the corpse {to one of their primitive dugout 
canoes; they left it exposed to all the actions of the elements and none dared 
to apercess it. The winds and tides drove the canoe forth and back, until it 
finally lodged itself in the sands at some point ofthe beach or was carried out 
to sea through the southern or more generally through the ‘northern outlet. 
Atthe more exposed places the coast was full of these stranded canoes, though 
their ghastly charges were no longer,visible. Even at the present time remains 
of the dug puts, resembling old trunks of trees, are sometimes seen above the 
ever moving surfacejof the ocean, or imbedded in the surf, The rustling, or 
roaring of the breeze blowing from these parts towards the interior was sup- 
posed to be the plaintive voice of the deceased, and hence the bay recetved its 
name: i-akuina, ‘‘sou/, spirit’ in the Yakwina language. (From Wm. E. 
Everette. ) 

Another name belonging to the same category, is that of the Tombigbee 
Rive in Alabama, which empties into the Bay of Mobile. It received its ap- 
pellation ‘‘box-maker” from a Cha( )hta Indian residing there among his tribe, 
whose occupation® consisted in making coffins for the exhumation of his com- 
patriots, who were, after a custom prevailing among most Indians of the South 
disinterred about one year after their demise, their bones cleaned from the 
flesh remaining on them, and then buried in these coffins at some other spot. 
Among the Shetimasha Indians the men appointed for this manipulation were 
called ‘‘twrkey-bnzzard men”. The Cha()hta words composing ‘‘Tombigbee” 
are itumbi doz, cofin and ikebi maker, manufacturer, from ikbi’h to make. 

There is a number of other American local names referring to the presence 
of the dead, as the Zac des Moris, a lake formed by the Missinipi River, Can- 
ada; Rio das Mortes in Brazil; Matanzas in Cuba and Matamoros, “the killing of 
the Moors onthe Rio Grande, Mexico; this name is like so many other Mexican 
names, taken from some Spanish town. For these name compare: J.J Egli, 
Nomina Geo graphica (1880). 


CARRILLO’s YucATEC History. The second edition of D. Crescencio 
Carrillo Y. Ancona has just appeared under the title of: Historia Antiqua de 
Yucatan: Merida de Yucatan, Gamboa, Guzman y hermano, 1883, 12mo. 670 
pages; the price at Merida being three pesos.—The author, who 1s canonicus 
at the cathedral of Merida, had in 1871 published his ‘“‘Compendio de la His- 
toria de Yucatan”. The present work is mostly filled with archaeological de- 
scriptions of the ruined cities,treatises on the calendar system, while the history 
of the country before and at the arrival of the SpanftSh adventurers occupies 
but asmall space in the volume. Among the appendices we mention a disser- 
tation upon the literature and and ancient culture of Yucatan; others on the 
ruins of Hotzuc, on Maya geography, on the adoratorio of Motul, on Perez’s 
chronologic system, on the history of the Yucatecan language etc. Carrillo 
strongly apposes Cogolludo’s idea, that Tutul Xiu ever wasa city of Mayapan 
(of chapter 18). 


“CHARLOTTE” is the title of a nice little epic poem written in German by 
Dr. Gustavus Bruhl, the Cincinnati archeologist, published by him in that 
city (16mo. 159 pages) under the nom de plume: Kara Giorg (the Black George) 
and dedicated to his friend H. Rattermann, editor of the ‘German Pioneer”. 
The poem is composed in iambic tetrameters; its style is concise and to the 
point, its dictioa elegant ani poetic. The heroine of Bruhl’s poem is Charlotte 
Christina Sophia, a german princess born 1694 and married to the Russian 
prince Alexis. Seeing herself neglected by this digni , She fled to Louisiana 
and after Alexis’ death was united to a French Officer d’Aubant, whom she had 
known in her native city, Finally the heroine dies in childbed, as stated by 
the contemporary reports. 
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NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 


BY PROF. JOHN AVERY, 
JouRNAL Asratic Society oF Bombay, Vou. XV, No. 40. 


Pandit Bhagvantal Indraji describes some very interesting archaeological 
discoveries, made by. him last year at Sopara., This is now a town of about 
600 houses and 2,009 inhabitants, situated 5 miles north of Bassein and 37 
miles north of Bombay. Anciently, it was a place of much greater size and 
importance, being the capital city of the Konkan, from 250 B. C., to 1265 A. 
D., and esteemed a holy place by Buddhists. Brahmans and Jains, successive- 
ly. The Buddhist King, Asoka, (250 B. C.) sent one of his missionaries to this 
region, and it seems likely that from Sopara, this faith spread over Western 
India. The writer visited this town in quest of antiquarian remains, in the 
spring of 1882, with the result of which we shall give the most interesting par- 
ticulars. The first discovery of importance was a fragment of basalt rock, 
upon which was engraved a fragment—about one-third—of the 8th edict of 
Asoka, and thus bearing even date with that monarch’s reign. Since these 
edicts have elsewhere been found in a group, it is hoped that some more of 
them may yet be unearthed at Sopara. 

But the most interesting find was made in a Buddhist’s stupa, about half 
a mile from the village., The structure is now in a ruined state, and presents 
the appearance of an irregular mound about 31 feet in height by 67 feet in 
diameter. Cutting to the center of the mound, the explorers came to a hollow 
brick pillar, three feet square, with pyramidal top, and situated at a depth of 
12 feet from the summit of the mound. Removing a layer of two feet of clay 
and some large brick from this chamber, he came to a circular stone coffer 
about 174 inches in neighth, by 24 inches im diamiter. In this coffer was 
found an egg-shaped coffer casket, surrounded by eight seated images of the 
same metal, representing the eight Buddhas. The principal figure, facing the 
west, was the image of Maitreya, or the Coming Buddha. At his right was 
the seventh, or Gautama Buddha, and next to him, the sixth, and so on around 
to the first. Within the coffer casket were found four other caskets, respect- 
ively, of silver, stone, crystal and gold, and enclosed one within the other. 
The outermost casket, the silver one, was sprinkled with an aromatic powder, 
and about it were found some gold flowers. a piece of silver wire, an image 
of Buddha, some precious stones, and pieces of glass, and, what is of special 
interest, an unused coin. Upon the face of the coin was a legend in ancient 
characters, which Mr. Indraji translates: ‘‘Of the illustrious Yajna Satak- 
arni, the King of Gotamiputra,” the title of a king elsewhcre known as Yaj 
nasri. Within the last, or gold casket, were 18 pieces of earthenware, varying 
from a — of an inch to an inch in length, and of unequal thickness. It 
was evidently to preserve these unpretending but very precious bits of pottery 
that the stupa was erected, and the question is, what are they? Mr. Indraji 
inclines to believe that they are, or were believed to be, veritable fragmeuts of 
the begging. bowl of Buddha, which, after many wanderings in and beyond 
India, at last found a resting place in this ancient Buddhist city. We have 
little to help us to a determination of the age of the stupa, save the com, and 
the date of this cannot be fixed with certainty. Mr. Indraji thinks that the 
monarch who coined it, lived in the last half of: the.2nd century, A. D. 

The same number contains a paper by Dr. A. Fuhrer, on the Buddhist 
Law Book of Manusara, compared with the Hindu Code of Manu. There ex- 
ist in Burmah various law treaties which profess to be founded on an ancient 
Pali work, compiled by the above named author; and since the law books of 
Ceylon, Siam, Java, and Bali, are said to be derived from the same source, it 
is of interest to know the origin, age, and contents of the work. The law 
books now used as authority in Burmese courts, are claimed to have been 
brought from India five or six centuries before the Christian Era, by the an- 
cestors of the Burmese; but Dr. Fuhrer thinks that most of them were intro- 
duced from Manipur, not earlier than the 11th century, A. D. As is usual 
with ancient oriental works, a supernatural origin is ascribed to the Code of 
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Manusara. The author is said to have been the son of a Brahman, who des- 
cended from the Brahma heaven, and of a semi-divine mother. He lived asa 
recluse, es himself to the study of law, until at one time coming to the 
boundary wall of the world, he found the words of this book inscri upon 
it in letters as large as an elephant. It was actualiy compiled, Dr. Fuhrer be- 
lieves, about the end of the second or the beginning of the third ceotury of our 
era. It is more Brahmaxic than Buddhist, in its character, and appears to be 
founded upon the work of the Hindu Manu chiefly, but upon an earlier text 
than the one we now possess.. Dr. Fuhrer has collated the Burmese palm-leaf 
manuscripts of this work, found in the British museum and India office with 
the native law books, and expects soon to publish a critical text wlth an En- 
glish translation. 


JOURNAL Roya Asiatic Society, Vou. XV—Parrt II. 


The longest paper in this part, and one that will be attentively read by all 
scholars who are interested in the antiquities of the Chinese, is the conclusion 
of M. Terrien de La Couperie’s discussion of the origin and proper interpre- 
tation of the Yh-King, the so-claimed oldest book of the Chinese. The author 
d2scribes at considerable length the failures which have resulted hitherto from 
both the ancient and the modern attempts to extract any intelligible sense out 
of the work. So numerous were these attempts from very early times, that 
we are told that, when the catalogue for the library of the Emperor Kien-Lung 
in the last century was made out, no less than 1450 different works on the 
Yh-King were entered. ‘lhe contents of the book have been so little under- 
stood that its detached words and sentences have been used to divine by, and 
some Chinese have even affimed that the modern sciences of the west are 
found described on its pages. Modern interpreters have, according to the 
writer's views, succeeded no better than the ancient ones. They have caught 
here and there a word, and guessed at the rest. The principal modern versions 
are those of: P. Regis, Stuttgard, 1834; Rev. T. MacClatchie, Shanghai, 
1876; and Dr. J. Legge, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XVI. All of these 
versions are utter failures, says the writer, and the last one, ‘‘a monument oi 
nonsense.” The reason why commentators have gone so wide of the mark, 
is, that they have looked for connected sense where, for the most part, there is 
none. In the writer’s words: ‘‘The text of the Yh-King is nothing else than 
a grand vocabulary of a small number (about 60) of words and expressions. 
And, no doubt, the impossibility of reading as current phrases and text, sim- 
ple lists of meanings [as if we should try to read Johnson’s dictionary as we 
would read a novel,| accounts for the absolute obscurity of the book and the 
astonishing numbers of interpretations which have been proposed by native 
Chinese scholars, a path in which they have been uselessly followed by several 
European sinologists.” The writer promises us a complete translation of the 
work, founded on his views of its structure. We shall look for this with much 
interest. Such specimens as he gives, show how greatly it will differ from the 
versions of his predecessors. If Mr. Couperie’s theory of the origin of the 
Yh-King is to be accepted, it is a compilation of documents of different ages, 
some of which reach back to the time of the Chinese Bak families, who mi- 

ated to China from South-western Asia. This resulted in the spread of 
Ghaldacan learning, and the Cuneiform script eastward to China. To the 
former can be traeed some of the contents of the Ph-King, and out of the 
latter grew the present writing of the Chinese. Whetuer or not the writer's 
opinions shall be ultimately accepted, they at least deserve careful study. 


JOURNAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTITUTE, Vou. XII, No. 4. 


This number contains several papers of interest to the readers of this 
journal, Mr. W. 8. Duncan writes on the Prgbable Region of Man’s Evolu- 
tion. Startiag from the theory that man was evolved from lower forms of 
life, the writer recognizes the importance of discovering the intermediate links 
between the human species and the inferior animals. The remains of such 
transitional organisms are likely to be found in the regions where man first ap- 
peared; hence, we should determine as nearly as possible, where that locality 
is. The following is an outline ef the argument by which the writer attempts 
to fix it: Man’s nearest kindred among the lower animals are the anthropoid 
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apes; these must have originated in some part of the Old World, south of the 
Arctic circle, since they have never found their way to the Western Hemis- 
phere. Their present habitat is Central Africa and Malasia, but fossil remains 
of a similar type have been discovered in Southern Europe and sub-tropical 
Asia,and hereMr. Duncan would expect to find evidences of ape-men. In further 
support of this opinion, the writer argues that the lowering of the temperature 
by the approach of the ice age compelled all form of animal life that had been 
accustomed to a warm climate, either to flee southward, or to adapt themselves 
to the changing conditions of climate and food, . Among these, the apes, liv- 
ing near the narrow land connections with the tropical zone, passed south- 
ward, and continuing the same habits, suffered no change of form; but the 
— majority, debarred by the broad sea-line, more extensive then than now, 

rom escape to a warmer region, were forced to abandon an exclusive fruit 
diet and a life in trees, and in supporting life to adopt a more upright position. 
This resulted in the shortening of the arms and a change of the lower extremi- 
ties, so as to adapt them to an upright position, and more convcnient locomo- 
tion. The operation of the same cause also crowded together into the same 
region, other forms of animal life, and intensified the struggle for existence. 
This was favorable for the development of brain power and special capacities ; 
and so in the course of ages, the lowest forms of humanity were evolved. 

We agree with Mr. Duncan that ‘‘if by palaeontological evidence we can 
trace the changes through which the human form has passed from a semi- 
erect, quadrumanous, small-brained creature, to an erect, large-brained biped, 
we shall have raised the doctrine of man’s evolution from the low ground of 
hypothesis to the elevated platform of historical fact;” but the missing links 
have not yet been found, and we must be permitted to withhold our assent to 
Mr. Duncan’s theory of both the mode and place in which our race first came 
into being, until this essential evidence is forthcoming. By all means, then, 
let the most diligent search be instituted for the fossil ape-men. 

Another paper of value is by Dr. G. W. Parker, on the People and Lan- 
guage of Madagascar. The native inhabitants of this large Island are separa- 
ble into two clearly marked types: First, the Hovas, with yellow skin, long, 
straight hair, and flat faces, indicating a Malay origin; and seeondly, a peeple 
with blacker skins, woolly hair and prognathous features, connecting them 
with the neighboring coast of Afrioa. The Hovas, though in the minority, 
are the ruling race, and at present are improving under the influence of Christ- 
ian civilivation. Their form of government is a monarchy with a singular de- 
vice for checking the power of the sovereign. Since 1860, the head of the 
state has been a queen, but associated with her is a Prime Minister, who is ev- 
offwio her husband, and at the same time, is the general manager of the affairs 
of the kingdom. The Malagasy language was first reduced to writing by 
English missionaries, who employed for that purpose Roman characters. It 
has the general Malay-Polynesian type, being simple and regular in its struct- 
ure. Its alphabetic elements are 22 in number—four vowels, two diphthongs, 
and sixteen consonants The verb has two modes—indicative and subjunctive; 
three tenses—present, past, and future; and three voices—active, passive, and 
relative; the last seeming to resemble the Greek middle voice. The meanings 
of words spelled alike is determined greatly by accent and position in the sen- 
tence. The reason for the striking family resemblance between this language 
and the speech of the Eastern Archipelago, is one of the knotty questions in 
_ linguistics, and various theories have been advanced to explain it. One is that 
of the ancient Lemuria, now sunken beneath the Indian Ocean, by which com- 
munication would not have been difficult. The Hovas appear not to have 
been the first settlers of the island, but assert that they cmpalled a tribe named 
Vazimba, a remnant of whom, they declare, still exists on the southeastern 
coast. Their name, which is derived from a root, signifying ‘‘to wander,” 
indicates that they were a pastoral race, for whom the grassy plateau of the 
interior would be favorable. The resemblance of the name to certain roots in 
Greek, Latin, and German, and to the word Vandal, suggests to Dr. Parker a 
possible connection between this people and the tribe that ravaged Italy. We 
need hardly remind the reader how hazardous are such conjectures from re- 
semblance in sound in the absence of other corroborative testimony. 
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Jo sznau Astatic Socrery or Benean, Vou. L, Part I, Exrra No., 1882. 


We have already noticed Mr. Grierson’s grammar of the Maithili lan- 
guage, and now the promised chrestomathy and vocabulary lie before us. The 
former contains a variety of short pieces in prose and verse—nearly all the lit- 
erature that the editor could find. The greater part of the poetry consists of 
the songs of the celebrated Tirhut poet, Vidyapati Thakur, who belongs to the 
latter half of the 14th century, and whose compositions are tery | prized by 
the people of Behar and Bengal. His verses represent the ardent love of the 
worshiper for Vishnu, under a figure of a bride and bridegroom. They remind 
one of the Song of Solomon, but the language is far more sensuous, and 
would offend a western taste. We are assured, however, by Mr. Grierson, 
that the people repeat them with no thought, but of their mystic sense. The 
vocabulary has not been compiled from dictionaries, but from the mouths of 
the people, among whom the author was engaged in official duties. 

Vou. LI, Parr I, No. 2.—This issue is chiefly devoted te a continuation 
of Babu 8. C. Das’ contributions, trom native sources, to the religion, history, 
&c., of Thibet. His paper is divided into several heads: ist, The Rise and 
Progress of Jin or Buddhism in China; 2nd, Ancient China, its Sacred Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Religion, as known to the Thibetans; 8d, Life and Le- 
gend of N agarjuna; 4th, Detached Notices of the Different Buddhist Schools 
of Thibet. These Thibetan accounts are valuable to compare with notices of 
the same subjects from Indian and Chinese sources. We haye space only to 
give the Thibetan version of the introduction of Buddhism into China. Be- 
lore this time, there existed in China several religious sects, which had much 
in common with Buddhism, and prepared the way for its reception. One ef 
these, called Me’-tse, enjomed the duty ef devoting one’s efforts to the welfare 
of others, even at the sacrifice of self interest. The founder of another sect, 
Li-ye-tse, foretold that a noble sage, called Buddha, and possessing remarka- 
ble spiritual gifts, would rise in the west. In the 26th year of the Emperor 
Chou-Wan, a halo of light was seen near the southwestern border of the kiug- 
dom, which was declared by the astrolagers to presage the birth of a holy per- 
son, whose religion would enter China 1,000 years later. This would make 
the year of Buddha’s birth 953 B. C., while the commonly accepted date in 
China is 1027 B. C., and the aa date is about 567 B. C. 

In the 8th year of the Emperor Mindhi, of the Han dynasty, or 1010 years 
after this event, he saw in a vision a saintly personage of glorious appearance 
and gigantic stature, approach his throne from the direction of heaven. Learn- 
ing of the coincidence of this event with an ancient prophecy, he dispatched 
a message to India, who, after some time, returned, bringing two famous Ar- 
hats, or apostles, with a white horse, upon which were packed several volumes 
of the sacred scriptures, some pictures, and relicsiof the Sage. The new re- 
ligion was welcomed by the Emperor, but excited opposition from the priests 
of the old religion. These earnestly remonstrated with the sovereign for dis- 
turbing the old beliefs, and he. perplexed as to his duty, resolved to test the 
merits of the two systems by the ordeal of fire. By his commands the sacred 
books of both religions were cast into the flames, and the native works were 
entirely consumed, while those of Buddhism were unharmed. Subsequently 
Thibetan sages visited China and contributed to the spread of their faith. 
Such portions of their scriptures as did not already ex’st in Chinese, were 
translated into that tongue. 
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Te Histcry of the Pacific States of North America, Vol. 1, Central America, 
1501 to 1530, by Hubert H. Bancroft. A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 1882. 


Mr. Baneroft has already furnished a complete series of books on the Pre- 
historic Antiquities of the Pacific States, including the history of the 
aboriginal Trib es, in five large volumes. That work, is a Cyclopedia of arch 
ological information, and is recognized in the best circles as good authority. 
The compi'ation of the prominent facts was mainly taken from the very ex- 
tensive Library which the author has been so fortunate as to gather. Some 
twelve or fifteen clerks were engaged on the worg, and a prodigious amount 
of material was gathered by them. 

The Volume now presented is the first of a new series. This however, is- 
to be on the Historic Period—some fifteen volumes have already been anneun 
ced and move to follow. All this under the direction of one man! It must 
certainly involve a vast amount of money and some very busy work. 

There are many features to this Historical Series, which should be com- 
mended. In the first place the very attempt to give the history of these States 
is one which very few would have ventured upon. In the second place, not 
one man tn a thousand is so well qualified. Again, very few would think of 
giving the documentary history in a popular work. or does it signify if 
some one has found an authority which the author has happened to overlook. 
The authorities cited ares sufficiently numerous and reliable to excuse a few 
omisions. We are very happy to give our unqualified praise to the book and 
its author. 


History of Ancient Art, by Dr. Franz Von Reber, translated by Joseph 
Thacher Clark, with 310 Illustrations. New York, Harper Bros., 1882. 


This is one of the most complete and thorough works on Ancient Art and 
Architecture extant. It is valuable especially for its information as regards 
the archeology of art in Oriental lands, No work treats so thoroughly 
the early stages. The evolution of art and architecture is also referred to in 
a careful and judicious manner, without a special theory, but suggestively. 

Kengel, Vitterhets., Historie, Och Antiquitets Akademiens, Manad’s 
blai7, Haus Hildebrand. Recactor, 1872--1881—10 Volumes. This set of 
reports contains much valuable information. Ameng the ebjects described 
are the old Runic letters, also the mysterious ring marks and perforations 
which are found in Sweden as well as in India and America. There are 
Dolmens, Crom lechs, and various rude stone monuments which resemble 
those found in France and England, and ina few cases as far East as India, 
showing that Sweden owes its Antiquities to the Aryan race. Accompany- 
ing these are many works of art which belong to the ‘Christian era, and are of 
historic rather than of a pre-historic origin. The work is profusely illustrated 
and shows thoroughness of research and great acquaintance with archxolegy. 
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Kengel, Vitterhets Historie och Antiquitets Akademiens, Manads blad, 
"72, 78, “74, °75, °76, °77, °78, 80, ’81. Stockholm. 

Zeitschrifht fur Ethnologie. Organd-er. Berliner Gesellschaf fuir 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, Berlin1882. 

Sechsunddriessigster Bericht zur. Alterthuniskunde. Schleswig-Hol- 
steins Von Heinrich Handelmann. 

Journal of the transactions of the Victoria Institute or Philosophical So- 
ciety of Great Britain. Vol. XVI. London. 

Revue D’ Ethnographie, _—— sous, la, Direction de. M. Le Dr, ‘Ha- 
my. Paris, Ernest Leroux Editeur. 1882 & 1892. 

Bulletin du Musee Royal D’ Histoire Naturelle, De Belgique. Tome 
I, 1882, No. 1. Bruxelles. 


Bulletin de la Societie De Genneght redige avec le concours de lasec- 
tion de publication les secretaires de la commission centrale, Paris. 1883. 

La Croix De Teotihuacan Au Musee Du Trocadero, Par Le, Dr. E. T. 
Hamy. Conservateur du Musee d’Ethnographie, et naturaliste aw Museum. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. III, Part I, No. I. 1888. 
Edited by the Philological Secretary. 

Palestine Exploration® Fund. Patren the Queen, Quarterly Statement. 
Jan’y. 1883. London. 

Praglad Archeologiczny organ. ©. K. Konserwatoryi pommkowi- 
Towarzystwa archeol Kraj. e Lwowie. 1882. 

La Quatrieme Session des Congres International des Americanistes, 
Exposition de la Flore, du Nouveau—Monde. L’Exposition des Antiquites 
Americaines. A. L’Madrid. (25-28 Septembre 1881.) Compte Rendu pres- 
ente a la Societe belge de Geographie le 31 Janvie », 1882, Dr. Anatole Bamps. 

L’Exposition D’Antiquetes Americaines ouverte a Madrid, a l’occasion 
4 session des Cengres International des Americanistes (25 an 28 September 
1881) par Anatole Bamps, Bruxelles. 1883. 

Materiaux pour L’Histoire Primitive E. Naturelle, De L’Homme. 
Revue Mensuelle Illustree. M. Emile Cartailhae. Toulouse. 1882. 

Bulletin O’Della Commissione. Archeologica Communale. Di Roma anno xi 
883. 


Bulletin De la Societe Ouralienne. D’Amateurs Des Sciences Natur 
elles. D.’ Ekatherinebourg. 1882 


The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britian and Ire- 
land. 1883. 


Anales del-Museo, Nacional De Mexieo. TomeI Entrega 2. Mexico. 1882. 


Myntfund et, fra Graeslid 1. Thyda len. Beskrevet af Dr. L. Steverson 
Christiana. 
Rs Distribution Geographique Des Langues par; M. Victor Henry. Lille. 
1882. 
- Rune ludskrniften Paa Ringen 1. Forea. Kirke I Nordre, Helsingland, 
udgivet og. Tolket af, Sophus Bugge. Christiana. 


Esquisse d’une Grammaite Raisonnee de la Langue Aleoute Par, V. 
Henry. Paris. Maissoneuve. 1879. 


L’Ancien Age De Fer, en selande et dans la Patrie Orientale du Danem- 
ark par C. Englehardte. Copenhague. 


Om, en reomersk, Medaillon af, Dr. L. B. Stenerson. Christiana. 

Norske Oldsager, I. Fremmede-Museer, en Oplysende fortegnelse af, Ing- 
vald, Undset. Kristiana. 1878. 

Gazette a Recueil de Monuments, Pour servir e la counais- 
sance et 1 histoire de l’art, Antique. Publie par les Soins de J. DeWitte, 
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et Francois Lenormant. Paris. A. Levy Editeur. 1882 

Proeeedings of the Biblical Archeology, Thirteenth session, 1882-’83. 
— Birch, D. C.C. L L. L. D, &c., President. Sixth meeting Apri 3, 
‘The Folk-Lore Journal, containing the oratory, songs, 1 ds and folk 
tales of the Malagasy. PartIV. By the Rev. Seimes Sibree a ote 

Anthropology and the Vedas, by Andrew Lang, M. A., and other ar- 
ticles, published by Elliot Stock. 62 Peteonentar Row. London, 1883. 

The Antiquary. A Magazine devoted to the study of the past. 1883. 

Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, No. 2, 1883. 

The Kansas City Review, of Science and Industry, edited by Theo. S. 
Case. 1883, 

Science ; published at Cambridge, Mass., by Moses King. 1883. 

The Popular Science Monthly, conducted by E. L. & W. J. Youmans. 
Oct. 1883. ‘ 
rt Me Magazine of American History Illustrated, edited by Mrs. Martha 

. Lane. 

The Greek and Latin inscriptions on the Obelisks. Crabs in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, N. York. A Monograph, by Augustine C. Merriam, Ph. D., 
Prof. of Greek in Columbia College. 

The Folk-Lore Society, Fourth annual Report of the Council, Friday 
June 30th 1882. 
ne Memorandum of the Archzological Collectien of Norn.an Spang. Etna, 

enn. 

Semi-Centennial Celebration of the City of Buffalo. Address, by the Hen. 
E. C, Sprague before the Bnffalo Historical Society, July 3 1882. 

Human Proportion in Art and Anthopometery. A Lecture delivered at 
the National Museum, by Robert Fletcher, M. A. C. 8. E.. dc. 

The Iroquois Book of Rites, Edited by Horatio Hale, M. D., Philadelphia, 


The Folk-Lore of Yucatan, by Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. 

Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, with Report of Sec’y. 

The Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History. 1883. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historicai Society. 1883. 
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canists held at Copenhagen, August 21, 1883. 
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American Journal of Philology, No. 12. 
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Tue American Antiquarian begins the new year with the usual 
quaint and curious table of contents. The first’ thing which attracts 
attention is the frontispiece, which is a remarkable figure, represent- 
ing the Mexican Goddess of Death. There are serpents’ heads, inter- 
twined with human hands and heads, and the claws of beasts. On 
one side is the face of the Goddess of Death, and on the other that of - 
the God of War, showing how horrible were the conceptions of these 
divinities. 

This is followed by an article by J. G. Fleay, of London, on the 
solar symbol, the dawn and sacrificial fire as the chief elements con- 
tained in the Greek and Hindu Mythology. This is the latest form 
of interpretation given to mythology, being a modified view of the 
naturalistic method. The early migrations from the east of the 
American races, is an opinion advocated by that- distinguished eth- 
nologist, Mr. Horatio Hale. The history of the Spanish conquest in 
South America, especially that part of it known as Colombia, is 
continued by Mr. E. G. Barney. An illustrated article on Village 
Architecture, by the editor, gives some new and entertaining facts 
in reference to the Mound Builders’ works. A description of an 
ancient Pueblo mine is given by H. A. Read, and a new contribu- 
tion to history, under the title of “The Name Joliet” is furnished by 
Judge O. H. Marshall. The Oriental Notes by Prof. John Avery, and 
the items of Recent Intelligence by the editor in chief, are exceedingly 
interesting. 

The magazine endeavors to keep pace with the progress of archmo- 
logical discovery in all parts of the world, and is very valuable to 


scholars and all interested in antiquarian subjects. 





ARCH AOLOGICAL BOOKS 


For Sale at the Office of the American Antiquarian. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDITOR. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ARCHZOLOGY OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. Read 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at the session 
held at Buffalo, August 22, 1876 

THE SouRcES OF INFORMATION AS TO THE PREHISTORIC CONDITION OF AMERICA. 
a State Archeological Association of Ohio, Newark, Ohio, Sep- 

THR EMBLEMATIC MoumNDs AND THE TOTEM SYSTEM OF THE INDIAN TRIBES. 
_— for the Wisconsin Association of Arts and Sciences, and read before 
the nch Association for Advancement of Sciences, September, 1880 

THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE EMBLEMATIC MOUND BUILDERS 

Tue TRIBAL CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN RACES A CLUE TO THE CONDITION OF 
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SocrETY IN PREHISTORIC AGES 
THE DELAWARE INDIANS IN OHIO—THE LOCATION OF THEIR VILLAGES AT THE TIME 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WaR. Read at the State Archeological Association of 
Ohio, Se ber, 1878 
THE MouNnD BUILDERS. Read before the Congres de Americanistes at Luxembourg, 
Se ber, 1876. Translated into French and published in the proceedings ... . 
THE ATION OF THE INDIAN TRIBES IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY AT THE 
DATE oF ITS ORGANIZATION 
THE ASHTABULA Disa8TER. Illustrated. Chicago: J. 8. Goodman, Louis Lloyd & Co. 
MINUTES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGIOAL CONVENTION, held at Mansfield, 
Ohio, September 1 and2, 1875, containing the Address of Rev. 8S. D. Peet, 
entitled “The Tests by which to Determine the Origin and Affinities of the Pre- 
historic Races of America.” 42 pp 30 
ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL JOURNAL. Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Editor. Volume I. 
Illustrated. 225 pp. Publishing price, $2.00 1 0 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JoURNAL. An illustrated quarterly maga- 
zine, published by Jameson & Morse, Chicago; edited by Stephen D. Peet...... 3 00 
volumes, $3.60. A few complete sets can be furnished unbound, per volume, 
$3.00. Volume I, bound with Oriental and Biblical Journal, $4.50. Volumes II and II, 
bound together, $6.60. Four volumes, including the Oriental and Biblical Journal unbound, 
twenty numbers, $12.00. Bound in three books, $13.89. 
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The American Antiquarian 


ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 
STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor. 





This magazine occupies one of the most suggestive and instructive fields in all the 
range of American literature. It is devoted to that rising department of science which is 
embraced under the general term, ARCHMOLOGY. 

Its especial work is to furnish information in reference to all archeological researches, 
explorations and discoveries, whether in this country or in European or Oriental countries. 


It is the only one on the continent of the kind. It is now well established, numbering 
among its contributors some of the best scholars in the world, and has already assumed 
a great prominence among the literary and scientific circles, both in this country and in 
Europe. 

It embraces eight different departments, each of which is under the charge of a specialist 
as associate editor, whose work itis to solicit correspondence and gather material in his 
specialty. 

These departments and their editors are as follows:—1. American Archeology and 
Ethnology, the Editor-in-Chief; 2. Oriental Literature ana Archeology, Prof. John Avery, 
Bowdoin College ; 3. European and Classical Art and Language, Dr. J. D. Butler, Madi- 
son, Wis.; 4. Indian Linguistics, A. 8. Gatsachet, Washington, D. C.; 5. Indian Mythology 
and Folk Lore, Rev. J. O. Dorsey, Washington, D. C.; 6. Biblical Archsology, Rev. Selah 
Merrill, D. D., Andover, Mass.; 7. Assyriology, Rev. O. D. Miller, D.D., Nashua, N. H. ; 
8. Geological Evidences, Prof. J.S. Newberry, New York, 

The contents of the magazine are arranged. as follows: First, Contributions; second, 
Correspondence ; third, Editorial, including Notes by the associate editors ; fourth, Recent 
Intelligence ; fifth, General Review ; sixth, Book Reviews. 

The topics included by the magazine are numerous and varied, embracing nearly every- 
thing connected with the science of Archeology and Ethnology, and many things which 
belong to the department of Philology and Mythology and other kindred subjects. The 
field covered by it is also a large one, as it numbers among its correspondents gentlemen 
in all parts of the United States and Europe, as well as residents in China, Japan, India and 
other parts of Asia and Africa. 

The magazine is taken by all the prominent libraries in the world, including the Bod- 
leian and Cambridge in England, the Boston Atheneum, Boston Public, Chicago Public, 
Astor, and Smithsonian, and many of the State Libraries in this country, and has exchanges 
with most of the learned and scientific societies in this country and Europe. It has been 
well received from the outset, and is now recognized as an authority in all of the depart- 
ments to which it is devoted. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Any intelligent American may take pride in this publication. It is truly a fact for 
congreiaietion that in the midst of our est antiquarian region, a quarterly is published 
whose editor is on the continual look-out for discoveries to illustrate prehistoric events 

ure the services healed cctaginmtcl 
logy and Daily Inter-Ocean. 

Its plan is intelligent and comprehensive.—Literary W 

Devoted in all sincerity to honest and thorough work, hate is the Bhurahman, N. ability 
ao. fey tes wk pedeeemn Lge oa ee Se loot —The 

rial is both interesting and able.— Western 

Beautifully printed, as all the Transatlantic ame’ yy ANTI- 
QUARIAN is a caletesty publication of especial interest. There is poe Rew our European, and 
especially our British Archeology, a c monotony. The novelty of our discoveries i 
losing its gloss, but Prehistoric America is to us a region of rom cues and wonder quite 
similar to what the New World was tothe Elizabethan mariners. Not tt the least interesting 
portion of the magazine is the correspondence, in which a number of writers accumulate 
much curious information regarding burial ae, and give valuable details 
burial mounds in several parts of the States. THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN deserves to 
be be von known among English readers. Liverpool 

Devoted especially to those who delight in quaint and curious, who cultivate the 
and who wish to know the origin of everything that ‘has not its history 
written - by its face.—Balimore Presbyterian. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN is admirably edited, for it never confounds theories wiih facts, and 
its judgments are always cautious and in intelligent. t.—Cincinnati Gazette. 
Subscri, may be sent to the-publishers, in Chicago, or to the Editor, at his resi- 
THRMS $8.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Rev. 8. D. PEET, Eprror, JAMESON & MORSE, PuBLISHERS, 
Clinton, Wis. 164 Clark St., Chicago. 





Relics ® Swiss Lake-Dwellers. — 


‘THE undersigned, who has employed twenty-five years in the 
investigation of the Lake-Dwellings, calls attention to his collection, as follows: 
‘ . 


STONE AXES, with or without deer-horn shaft, 
STONE CHISELS, GRINDSTONES, 
FLINT CHIPS, SCRAPERS, 
NEEDLES anp SCRAPERS of Bone, 
ORNAMENTED POTTERY, 
WILD APPLES, BARLEY, WHEAT; 


Aiso about 40 or 50 varieties of grains and fruits, with the proper botanical names affixed. 
BONES of Wild and Domestic Animals, ; 
WOVEN anp BRAIDED FABRICS, Tureap, Roprs, erc., etc. 








The Antiquarian Association of Zurich authenticates my discoveries. i 





("A Collection of these relics has been placed for sale 
with the Editor of this*Journal. 
Wetzikon, Canton Zurich, Switzerland, JACOB MESSIKOMMER. 


July, 1882, 


(THE KANSAS CITY REVIEW OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


A Monthly Record of Progress in Science, Mechanic Arts and Literature. Edited 
and published by THEO. 8. CASE, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Entered upon its sixth volume in Moy last, and is offered to the intelligent people of the 
West as an exponent of Western thought, and a medium of communicating Western 
discoveries, inventions and theories. 
64 Pages, Large Octavo. $2.50 per annum; single numbers, 25 cents. 
The REVIEW numbers among its contributors some of the most earnest and capable 
workers and thinkers in the West. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL 


AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER 
Contains a variety of valuable, interesting matter concerning the History, Antiquities and 
een and Genealogy of America, and particularly of New England. It was com- 
menced in 1847, and is the oldest historical periodical now published in this country. Itis 
issued quarterly (each nuinber containing at least 96 octavo pages, with a portrait on steel), 
by the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $3.00 per annum, in advance. Single numbers, 75 cents each. 


_A MERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMATICS, AND BULLETIN 


OF AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. Published 
by the Boston Numismatic Society. Quarterly. Committee of Publication: Wm. 
SUMNER APPLETON, SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, JEREMIAH COLBURN. $2.00 per year. 


HE CHRYSANTHEMUM, A MONTHLY MAGAZINE RELAT- 
ING TO JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. Published by R. MEIKLEJOHN & CO., 
Yokohama, Ja‘ . Baker, Pratt & Co., New York. Trubner & Co., London. $3,00 

per a. To Great Britain, 14s, post prepaid. 

6 object of this Magazine is to gather as far as possible from the the researches of 
Scholars, Missionaries, and others whose acquaintance with the Land, the Language and 
the People would make them authorities on the subjects treated, valuable and reliable 
information respecting the GEOGRAPHY, PsycHOLOGY, FoLK-LORE, ANCIENT HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, RELIGIONS, PHILOSOPHIES, SCIENCES, ARTs, CUSTOMS, MANNERS and 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTs of JAPAN and the ORIENT. The Magazine contains also TRANS- 
LATIONS of the ancient and curious Literature of the people, etc., etc. 


GEND LETTER|STAMP TO ANDRUS & ILLINGWORTH, Rock- 


ford, Illinois, for a nag Bd sixteen-page paper, devoted to Ancient and Modern Man, 
Shells, Insects, Birds, Animals, Minerals, Coins, Stamps, Flowers, Puzzles and Stories. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the American Antiquarian. 





ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS. 


A series of papers by different authors, ‘published in the poe ANTIQUARIAN, but 
sold as excerpts, in a volume with the headings and paging of the magazine unchanged. 


NO. I.—THE MOUNDBUILDERS. Price 20 Cents each. 


Emblematic Mounds, by Dr. J. N. DeHart; 5 16 pp. The Moundbuilders, a 

wag tion of Works near Muscatine, Iowa, my Bo E. Stevenson ; map and cut, 16 P.- 
oundbuilders’ Works at Newark, ‘Ohio, by Isaac Smucker ; 16 pp. The Antiqui 
of ot the Missouri Bluffs, by 8. V. Proudfit; 10 pp. The Probable Nationality of the — 
builders, by D. G. Brinton; 10 pp. The ‘Moundbuilders, a Classification of their different 
Works, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, with cuts and maps; 16 Rp. The Emblematic Mounds and the 
Totem System of the Indian Tribes, ditto, 16 © Military or Signal System of the 
Emblematic Mounds, ditto, 16 pp. and cuts. e Ancient Villages of the Moundbuilders, 
ditto, cuts. Village Habitations, ditto. 16 pp. and cuts. 





NO. Il. ARCHZOLOGICAL RELICS. Price 20 Cents each. 


Sacrificial Mounds at Chillicothe, Illinois. Sacrificial Mounds in Ohio, C. L. Metz 
Venetian Medal, J. D, Butler. Stone Tubes, 8. H. Binkley. Bone Idol, 8. L. Freay. War 
Paint, 5S. M. Shallenburger. oe meh Relies, A. F. Berlin. lics in Vermont, H. A. om 
Relics in Michigan, Bela B. Hubbard. yr ggg ee Lowndes County, Mississippi, A 
C. Love. Indian Villages in Kansas, A. L. Child. - tured Iron or Sculp ured Face, A. L. 
Pease. — Graves in New York, Robert Howell ounds in Ohio, T. B. Case. Graves 
in Kentucky, M. A. Garrett. Curious Relic from Susquehanna, Rey. A. E. Blair. Relics 
in Oregon, et Buckingham. Lookout Mounds in Ohio, Peter Neff. Earthworks in 
the Missouri, . V. Proudfit. Ancient Pottery, W. McA + maga Wisconsin Coppers, J. D. 
Butler. Wild Rice, E. L. Sturtevant. Nest of Flint Relics, 8. H. Binkley. Cloth’ Robe 
from a Mound, 8. H. Binkley. Ancient Pipes, Harrison Wright. Post-Mortem Amulets, 
R. J. Farquharson. Inscribed Pottery, . W. Morse. Modern Pueblo Indians, E. A. 
Barber. Pottery Furnace, Editor. Prehistoric Manufacturing Village, 8. H. Binkley. 
Sand Fields and Shell Heaps. Sea Shells in the Mounds, W. McAdams. Welsh Butterfly, 
ee . Read. Ancient Fortification in Mexico, Paul Shumacher. Rare Stone Implements, 

Butler. Stone Mask, Peter Neff. The Crucial ane, J. D. Butler. Antiquarian 
Finds in Mexico, W. D. Lowe. Masques and Ornaments o Moundbuilders, 8. E. Binkley. 
Stone Tubes, M. C. Read. Burial Mounds among the Miamis, R. 8. Robertson. Burial 
Mounds among the Choctaws, A. F. Buckner. Burial Mounds in Ohio, F. W. Kinney. 
Burial Mounds in the Mississippi Vi eee Theron W. Thomson. Burial Mounds in Mis- 
souri Valley, Horace Martin Mounds in St. Lawrence Valley, Bleasdell. Burial 
Mounds in Indiana, M. A. Gavett. Burial Mounds in Michigan, Henry Little. 


NO. Il. INSCRIBED TABLETS AND SCULPTURED RELICS. Price 20 Cents each. 


The Pictured Cave of Lacrosse Valley, by Rev. Edward Brown, with rg 8 pp. The 
Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, b . C. Read, with cuts, 10 - ye 
Pipe, by R. J. et ge Inscribed Tal lot at Sterling, Illinois, by _ p; Hager, P 
Proposed Interpretation of the Davenport Tablet, by Prof. John Campb: Re 5 
cuts. The Sacrificial ee ” i. National Museum at Mexico, b d. J Bandelier. 


Relics ¢ A b Tein ng 5 pp., with cuts. The 
Dr. J B Wolesh and 7 Se a “Richardso BA Ru, with oy Geremonial Rzee tra eng a 
utterfi 


Ponda Mound, by A. E. Douglass. The W: By C. Read. A Stone Mask 
found in Ohio, ith eats, Neff, with cut, 4 pe Rn Ancient i; i Great Britain, by A. E. 
Barber, 6 pp., with cuts Ancient T= witzer yoy rw cuts. Keltiberian 
— b: Wentworth Webster. Indian M. Beauchamp. 
Archeological fee ‘in France, by Rev. Wentworth Soaber. The Moabite Monument 
erected by King Mesha about 590 B. C., 10 pp. 


NO. IV. INDIAN TRIBES, THEIR MIGRATION AND LOCATION. Prico 20 cts. each. 


The Location of Indian Tribes in the Northwest Territory at the date of its organiza- 
tion, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Delaware Indians in Ohio during the Revolutionary 
War, by Rev. S. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Shawnee Indians, by C.C. Royce. Indian M tions, 
by C. C. Baldwin, with two maps,16 pp. Alaska and Her Inhabitants, by Sheldon ackson, 

.D.,12 pp. Indian Sign teeguem, * y Lieut.-Col. Garrick Mallery, 0 pp. The Dakotan 
Languages, by Prof. W. A. Williamso: 


NO. V. PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. Price 20 Cents each. 


Prehistoric Man in Europe, L. P. as and’ tH opens. ba and II.,18 pp. Palsolithic Man 
in America, L. P. Gratacap, ye Native American Architecture, 
E. A. Barber, de with cuts. eo one Archeology Compared, by Rev. 
} D. Peet, 16 p Sources of Information @: os to to Prehistoris Bociety, ditto, 16 pp. The 
Tribal Coniition 2 2 Clue to the Prehistoric Condition of Man, ditto, 19 pp. 


(Continued on page 3 of Cover.) 
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NO. VI. NATIVE MYTHS AND THE DIVINITIES seafagrtipamer 03 Price 20 cts. each- 
pS Se aero cee The Young ’ 


and the Thunderers, 
aw My Theogony of the LL.D. Some 
J. O. Dorsey. oy iw abbit Killed e Winter, Rev. 
y. Klamath Myth, with the Mytho 


NO. VII. ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND TRADITIONS, Price 20 Cents each. 


This series of papers was published in the ORrENTAL AND BrisiicaL JOURNAL. 
to eianatunes tha vebuune with the hy Fe en of the magazine 
unchanged, in cloth, $1.25 ; ogg rt are as $ 


Aboriginal Tribes of India and the 
robe a 


a Wy yt en. Antiquity 
ings, Rev. O. D. Miller. Prof. John Avery. Confusion of 
Rev. W. 8S. Hawks. _ Rev. O. D. Miller. St. Paul at Puteoli, Rev. .. 
——— The site of v. Dr. 8. Graves. spinenee 60 De Serta ce Oe 
Speech of India, “Prot Toh Avery. Horticulture in the Time of Merodach- 
Balada, Rev. A. H. Sayce,D.D. Ancient Tem a Architecture, illustrated, 8. D. Peet. 
bolical Geography of the Ancients, Rev. O. D. Miller. = & Ark of the Hebrews, Prof. 
bolism of the Garden of Eden, M. C. Traces of Bible Facts 
The Gan-Eden of Genesis, Rev 0. 0. D. —, ae Divini' 
of the Hearth, } Rev. O. D. Miller. OD il of the Early Myth of Greece 
India, F. G. Fleay. Solar Symbolism v. O. D. Miller. Genesis and A pt thm M. C. 
Read. The Discoveries at Nineveh, Rev. W. W. Taylor, D. D. 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDITOR. 
PRIMITIVE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 


This series of papers is published in separate pamphlets with the continuous, 
uniform headings, magazine titles removed, the whole designed for a volume on the above” 
sublect, which will be finished in a few more numbers. ce, each, 25 cents. 


THE MounD BUILDERS. Read before the Congres de Americanistes at Luxembourg, 
September, 1876 (translated into French and published in the ). 

The Emblematic Mounds and the Totem System of the Indian Tribes. Prepared 
for the Wisconsin Association of ~ and hag ow and read before the French Associ- 
ation for Adv of Sci pp wea 

The M Architecture of the plematic © Moundbuilders. 

dition of the American Races a Clue to the Condition of Society in Pre- 
historic Ages. 


Prehistoric mt mgm gp in America a Clue to the Early Stages of Architecture in 
Other Lands. 19 BER 
The Origin of Arohitectaral Orders Illustrated by a Study of the Prehistoric Works 


in — 18 pp., cuts. 
Ancien‘ Village Architecture, a Study of the Enclosures and Earthworks of the Mis- 





sissippi Valley, cuts. 
Village Habitetioue, a Study of the Communistic Houses of the Pueblos, 19 pp., cuts. 





‘THE ASHTABULA D1sa8STER. [llustrated. Chicago: J. 8. Goodman, Louis Lioyd & Co. 1 50 


MINUTES OF THE —— STATE ARCHMOLOGIOAL CONVENTION, held * Mansfield, 
Ohio, iber 1 and 2, 1875, containing the Address of Rev. D. Peet, 
entitled “The Tests by which to Determine the Origin and Aminition of the Pre- 
historic Races of America.” 42 pp. 


ORIENTAL AND BIBLIcAL JOURNAL. Rev. aw D. Peet, Editor. Volume I. 
Illustrated. 225 pp. Publishing price, $' 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL. An illustrated quarterl 
zine, Pn, Ue aed & Morse, Chicago ; edited b inconcaosen 
Vols. . V., per volume 


Bound volumes, $3.60. A few complete sets can be furnished unbound, per volume, 
$3.00. Vilune tS L, bound with Oriental and Biblical a $3.50. Ley I and Il, 
bound together, $6.60. Four volumes, including the Oriental and Biblical Journal unbound, 
twenty numbers, $12.00. Bound separately in cloth, in 4 vols., $13.00, or in morocco, $14.00. 

















Relics # Swiss Lake-Dwellers. 


[HE undersigned, who has employed twenty-five years in the 


investigation of the Lake-Dwellings, calls attention to his collection, as follows: 
STONE AXES, with or without deer-horn shaft, 
STONE CHISELS, GRINDSTONES, 
FLINT CHIPS, SCRAPERS, 
NEEDLES ann SCRAPERS of Bone, 
ORNAMENTED POTTERY, 
WILD APPLES, BARLEY, WHEAT; 
Asso about 40 or 50 varieties of grains and fruits, with the proper botanical names affixed. 
BONES of Wild and Domestic Animals, 
WOVEN axp BRAIDED FABRICS, Taurean, Rorz, erc., erc. 








The Antiquarian Association of Zurich authenticates my discoveries. 





t3"A Collection of these relics has been placed for sale 
with the Editor of this Journal. 


Wetzikon, Canton Zurich, Switzerland, JACOB MESSIKOMMER. 
July, 1882. 
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NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





We call attention to the article by WASHINGTON MaTTHEWs in the present number. 
Indian Mythology is proving to be a subject of great interest, comparing with the Scandi- 
navian, East Indian, and even classic, both in beauty and variety, and is very suggestive 
as to the origin of these historic-systems. Navajo Mythology has never before been pre- 
sented, but seems to be quite similar to other native systems. Mr. Dorszy’s article on 
the Religion of the Dakotas is also worthy of attention, as he has entered very thor- 
oughly into the study of the subject. The Editor continues his papers on Village 
Architecture, and presents the different methods by which ancient villages in America 
were defended, illustrating the methods by several cuts. Mr. GRaTacaP furnishes a very 
readable essay on the Civilization of Mexico. He takes the Prescott and Bancroft view of 
the subject, picturing the civilization in bright colors. An editorial on Indian Migration 
and the Moundbuilders shows how the different classes of earthworks correspond to the 
different races which formerly occupied the Mississippi Valley. Mr. GaTscHET’s notes on 
Linguistics are very full and instructive. Under Book Reviews we notice the initials of 
D. G. Brivron and Prof. JosEPH EMERSON, each reviewing books which come under his 


own specialty. 





The next number of this journal will contain an article on Assyrian and Babylonian 
Art, by W. 8. T. BoscawEn, which we believe will prove to be very interesting to out 
readers. In this connection we beg leave to call attention to the advertisement of the 
Nineveh Statuettes, by ALFRED JARVIS. These Statuettes are very close copies, and so 
bring before us the art of the ancient Assyrians, especially as these are finished in the 
round. We shail also publish a communication from Dr. SELAH MERRILL, who is now 
acting as Consul in Jerusalem. Dr. MERRILL is gathering new material, and will furnish 
contributions regularly to our journal from that interesting locality. 

The Exchanges and Magazines from Oriental countries have been so long delayed that 
the notes prepared by Prof. J. AVERY could not be brought into this number. For Book 
Reviews we have the first volume of Bancroft’s History of the Pacific Coast, Miss Bird’s 
Golden Chersonese, Raber’s History of Art, Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings, by Robert 
Munro, Simcox’ Latin Literature, and Beowulf, and several other works, which will be 
assigned to proper persons and critical notices prepared. References to articles in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Reports of the Biblical Archseology and of the 
Archeological Institute, will also appear in the next number. ; 





For the next Vol. (Vol. VI.) we expect contributions from Dr. D. G. Brryron, Horatio 
Hatz, Prof. Cyrus THomas, who have already sent us titles. We have on hand articles 
by F.G. Furay, E. G. Barney, of South America, Rev. H. G. FRADENBURG, Prof. J 
Avery, Dr. H. C. Yarrow, Rev. J. O. DorsEy, L. P. GRaTacap, Rev. M. Exnzs, Isaac 
SMUOCKER, and interesting letters from 8. H. BRINKLEY, WM. Taytor, L. Hoper, W. Mc- 
Apams, Wm. P. CLARE, 8S. H. Lewis, and many others. The same gentlemen who have 
been associated with us heretofore will continue. In addition we expect the assistance of 
one of the most distinguished archeologists in this country, who will take the department 
of Classical Archzeology. Several gentlemen in the far east, among them RrveTT-CARNAC 
and Sir R. G. TEMPLE, have become interested in the jonrnal, and we hope for communi- 
cations from them. The reputation of the journal has increased during the past year, 
and we think that it has come to be recognized as authority on the subjects treated. 

We will say to our subscribers that we want, if possible, to make the next volume a 
monthly, and to put into it an additional amount of material. Any assistance that our 
subcribers will give us in introducing the journal will be greatly appreciated. We are 
altogether dependent upon subscriptions for the support of the magazine, and we put all 
that we receive into it. It is for the interest of our readers that the subscription list 
should be enlarged. We would remind many of our subscribers that they are in arrears, 
and that the money which they are withholding is very much needed, and should be paid 
immediately. All delay embarrasses our work and hinders the success of the journal. 

We send no magazines free to correspondents. Collectors of Relics can have the mag- 
azine in exchange for Relics at reasonable rates. We send no copies as donations. If 
Societies have Bulletins, Reports or Pamphlets to exchange, we will send the magazine to 
such, but not as complimentary. We send the magasine for notice to newspapers. Editors 
will consider that every number costs something (75 cents is the price), and if they are not 
willing to make mention of the numbers as sent, they should notify us, for we cannot 
afford to send the magazine unless it is noticed. 











ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND OTHER BOOKS. 





NO. VI. NATIVE MYTHS AND THE DIVINITIES OF THE INDIANS, Price 20 cts. each. 


Myths of the ee Mrs. Erminie Smith. The Young Chief and the Thunderers, 
an Omaha Myth, J Dorsey. The 6-1 ony of the Sioux, 8. R. Riggs, LL.D. Some 
Superstitions of the Sioux Indians, Dr Yarrow. How the Rabbit Killed the Winter, 
Rev. J.O. Dorsey. Klamath Myth, a ‘the Mythologic Text, A. 8. Gatschet. 


NO. VIL. ORIENTAL MYTHS, LANGUAGES AND INSCRIPTIONS. Price 10 Cents each 


This series of papers was published in the ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL JOURNAL. 
Bound according to signatures in a volume with the headings and pagings of the magazin 
remaining unchanged, in cloth, $1.25; in morocco, $1.50. ey are as follows: 


The Idol of Ayenar, Rev. Geo. Washburn. Aboriginal Tribes of India and the Aryan 
Language, Prof. John Avery. The Ass iy lonian Doctrine of Immortality, Rev. 0. D. 
Miller. Osirids of Ancient Egypt, Prof. _ Human Sacrifices in Ancient Times, 

O. Y. Berra. Teutonic and ey we rer B. Anderson. Antiquity of Sacred Writ- 
at Rev. O. D. Miller. of In i Prof. John Avery. Confusion of ae 
Rev. W. 8. Hawks. Pyram: be mple, Rev. O. D. Miller. St. Paul at Puteoli, Rev. 
Nason. The site of Cepemeum, ” rof. I. Emerson. Influence of the Aryans on the 
Aboriginal Speech of India, Prof. John Avery. Horticulture in the Time of Merodach-Bal- 
Brat Rev. A. H. —— ,D.D. Ancient Temple Architecture, illustrated, Rev. 8. D. Peet. 

hy y of the Ancients, Rev. O. D. Miller. The Ark of the Hebrews, Prof. 
bolism of the Garden of Eden, M. C. Read. Traces of Bible Facts 
in M,C. ead. of Nations, Rev. 8. D. Peet. The Gan-Eden of Genesis, Rev. O. D. 
Miller. The Divinity of the Hearth, Rev. O. D. Miller. Interpretations of the a 
thologies of Greece and India, F. G. Fleay. Solar Symbolism, Rev. O. D. Miller. Gene 
and Abio-Genesis, M. C. Read. The Discoveries at Nineveh, Rev. W. W. Taylor, D. D. 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE EDITOR. 
PRIMITIVE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA, 


This series of papers is published in separate pamphlets with the paging continuous, 
uniform headings, magazine titles removed, the whole designed for a volume on the above 
sublect, which iil be finished in a few more numbers. Price, each, 25 cents. 


THE MounD BUILDERS. Read before the Congres de Americanistés at Luxembourg, 
September, 1876 (translated into French and published in the proceedings). 16 pp., cuts. 

TaE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS AND THE ToTEM SYSTEM OF THE INDIAN TRIBES. Prepared 
for the Wisconsin Association of Arts and Sciences, and read before the French Associ- 
= for Advancement of Sciences, September, 1880. 16 pp. 

THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDBUILDERS. 20 7. 

THE TRIBAL CoNDITION OF THE AMERICAN Racks a Clue to the Condition Biocioey in 
Prehistoric Ages. 20 pp. 

PREHISTORIC ARCHITECTURE IN AMERIOA a Clue tothe Early Stages of Architecture 
in Other Lands. 16 pp., cuts. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS Illustrated by a Study of the Prehistoric 
Works in America. 20 cuts. 

ANCIENT VILLAGE ROHITECTORE, a Study of the Enclosures and Earthworks of the 
Mississippi Valley, 27 pp., 

VILLAGE HAsrraTiows,¢ a Study of the Communistic Houses of the Pueblos, 20 pp., with 
numerous cuts. 





THE ASHTABULA D1saSTER. Illustrated. Chicago: J.8.Goodman, LouisLloyd&Co. $1 25 


MINUTES oF THE OHIO STATE ARCHOLOGICAL CONVENTION, held at '-o 
Ohio, September 1 and 2, 1875, —S the Address of Rev. 8S. Peet, 
entitled “The Tests by which to Determine the Origin and Affinities of t the Pre- 
historic Races of America.” 42 pp. 


ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL JoURNAL. Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Editor. Volume I. 
Illustrated. 225 pp. Publishing price, $2.00 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JoURNAL. An illustrated quarterl be ~-4 
a en Tee, ve & Morse, Chicago; edited by Stephen 
per volume 


Bound volumes, $3.60. A few complete sets can be furnished unbound, per volume, 
$8.00. Volume I, bound with Oriental and Biblical Journal, $3.50. Volumes II and III, 
bound together, $6.60. Four volumes, including the Oriental and Biblical Journal unbound, 
twenty numbers, $12.00. Bound separately in cloth, in 4 vols., $13.00, or in morocco, $14. 00. 





Nineveh Statucttes, 


Modelled from the Marbles in the British Museum, 


Under the distinguished patronage of H. M. the Queen, H. I. H. the Grand Duke Constantine 
of Russia, and many Noblemen and Gentlemen throughout the world. 





eT ee naaeae, Esq., the famous Assyrian Explorer, thus writes of these 
ettes : 


“I have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Jarvis’ Assyrian Statuettes to those who 
wish to possess unique specimens in porcelain of the renowned monarchs Sennacherib 
and Savlameaius. and other objects, especially the well-known Nineveh human-headed 
Bull and Lion. They refiect a great credit upon the designer’s skill and good taste for 
the work of art, and above all the moderate price he has set upon them. 

(Signed) H. RASSAM, 
Nineveh House, Spring Grove, 3d March, 1882.” 


The editor indorses what Hormuzd Rassam writes about these Statuettes, and is 
happy to recommend them to the public. 


These Statuettes represent Sennacherib, a, and his Queen, all the peculi- 
arities of their royal costumes and oriental forms and features. The size of three is, re- 
spectively, thirteen and one-half inches, twelve inches, eleven and one-half inches high. 
In addition to these*a Lion Weight, four end one-half inches in Jength. and the head of 
a Winged Bull, five and one-half inches high, are offered for sale by Mr. Jarvis. The 
price of the Statuettes is 28 s. English money; of the Weight, 5 s. 

They can be had at the office of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


Please send for Prospectus and Press Opinions (post free) to ALFRED 
JARVIS, 43 Willes Road, London, N. W., England, or to Messrs. JAME- 
SON & MORSE, 164 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





HE KANSAS CITY REVIEW OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
A Monthly Record of Progress in Science, Mechanic Arts and Literature. Edited 
and published by THEO. 8. CASE, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Entered upon its sixth volume in May last, and is offered to the intelligent people of the 
West as an exponent of Western thought, and a medium of communicating Western 
discoveries, inventions and theories. 
64 Pages, Large Octavo. $2.50 per annum; single numbers, 25 cents. 
The REVIEW numbers among its contributors some of the most earnest and capable 
workers and thinkers in the West. 





(THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL 
AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER 


Contains a variety of valuable, interesting matter concerning the History, Antiquities and 
ves 5 4 and Genealogy of America, and particularly of New England. It was com- 
menced in 1847, and is the oldest historical periodical now published in this country. It is 
issued quarterly (each nuinber containing at least 96 octavo pages, with a portrait on steel), 
by the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $3.00 per annum, in advance. Single numbers, 75 cents each. 





A MERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMATICS, AND BULLETIN 

OF AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. Published 

by the Boston Numismatic Society. Quarterly. Committee of Publication: Wm. 
SUMNER APPLETON, SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, JEREMIAH COLBURN. $2.00 per year. 


(THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, A MONTHLY MAGAZINE RELAT- 


ING TO JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. Published by R. MEIKLEJOHN & CO. 

Yokohama, Ja; . Baker, Pratt & Co., New York. Trubner & Co., London. $3, 
per year. To Great Britain, 14s, t prepaid. 

1 object of this Magazine is to gather as far as possible from the the researches of 
Scholars, Missionaries, and others whose acquaintance with the Land, the Language and 
the People would make them authorities on the subjects treated, valuable and reliable 
information respecting the GzoGRAPHY, PsycHoLOGY, FoLK-LORE, ANCIENT HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, RELIGIONS, PHILOSOPHIES, SCIENCES, ARTS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS and 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTS of JAPAN and the ORIENT. The Magazine contains also TRANS- 
LATIONS of the ancient and curious Literature of the people, etc., etc. 
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THE BI-MONTHLY SERIES. 


The American Antiquarian begins the year 1884 as a Bi- 
monthly. Mr. F. H. Revell the well-known book-seller and publisher 
159 Madison St., Chicago, Ills., will assume the publication of it, 
The price has been raised to $4.00. 

The number of contributors has increased so much and the 
material has accumulated so rapidly as to require the more frequent 
issue. Itis believed that the subscribers will welcome this change 
and will be ready to pay the advanced price for the sake of getting 
the additional material. The effort will be to keep pace with the 
progress of discoveries and explorations in all lands. 

A Bi-monthly can furnish imformation more promptly. Sev- 
eral new Associates have been secured for the coming year who 
will furnish notes in their special lines of study and so add tothe value 
of the Magazine. Among them we would mention Prof. Agustus 
C. Merriam, Columbia College, N. Y., Dr. Paul Topinard of 
the Museum of Anatomy, Paris, France; Prof. F. W. Putnam, Pea- 
body Museum, Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Henry W. Haynes, 
Boston, Mass. 

Contributions are at hand from J. G. Fleay, A. M., London; G. 
B,; E. G. Barney, United States of Columbia, S. A.; D. G. Brinton, 
Philadelphia, Pa; Rev. H.S. De Forrest, Japan; Rev. M. Eells, 
Wash. Ter.; Rev. Wentworth Webster, Basses Pyrenees, France. 

Among the foreign Correspondents are the following:—Captain 
R. C, Temple, F. R. G. S.; Rivett Carnac, Allahabad, India; Earl 
Flint, Nicaragua; Lach Szyrma, Cornwall, England; Karl Blind and 
Dr. J. W. Phene, London, G. B. 

F. H. REVELL, Publisher. 
150 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
STEPHEN D. PEEt, Editor. 
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